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Preface 


History of any great event takes enough time to assume its 
comprehensive shape when true facts and perceptions stand revealed 
through a thorough process of research. During the last fifty years 
after Independence, though many suppressed or hidden aspects of 
the Indian Freedom Movement had come to light, it is yet felt certain 
that many more facets of the subject are still to be unraveled and 
explained in times to come. In a vast sub-continent like India, where 
political nationalism was required to encompass multitudinous 
ethnic, racial, social, linguistic and economic varieties of an enormous 
population, the true character of the Indian revolution can more 
correctly be assessed by bringing to light the role of the common 
people at the grassroot level. The myth created by some superficial 
observers that the Indian National Movement represented 
predominatly a middle class phenomenon stands exploded when 
diverse dimensions of the people’s participation in the struggle are 
taken into consideration. The term ‘people’, in this context, stands 
forthe half-clad, ever-starving, illiterate and politically unconscious 
subjects of the oppressive feudal lords in form of rajas, nawabs and 
zamindars as well as the mighty invisible foreign sovereign who 
ruled the largest empire on earth in modern times through an all- 
pervasive imperial administrative structure. 

Even before the birth of the Indian National Congress in 1885, 
the renowned British radical thinker, H.M. Hyndman, anticipated 
the grave danger to the imperial rule when he wrote: “When 
poverty-smitten cultivators in one part of India are taxed-permanently 
taxed- to support famine-stricken ryots in another, who in their turn 
are to be taxed again for the like service, the whole country being 
drained all the while by enormous military charges, home charges, 
interest, remittances, and loss by exchange, it needs no great 
economist, no -far-seeing statesman, to predict that a crash is 
inevitable.”! 
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Seven years after the birth of the Congress, Allan Octavian 
Hume (who had played a prominent role in bringing that organisation 
to existence) felt : “No earthly power can stem a universal agrarian 
rising in a country like this. My countrymen will be as men in the 
desert, vainly struggling for a brief space, against the Simon. 
Thousands of the rioters may be killed, but tc what avail, when there 
are millions on millions who have nothing to look forward to but 
death, nothing to hope for but vengeance; as for leaders with the 
hour comes the man, be sure, there will be no lack of leaders. This 
is no hypothesis. It is a certainty.” 

About the same time, the famous Indian revolutionary 
Aurobindo Ghose criticised the Congress, saying : “A body like the 
Congress which represents not the mass of population, but a single 
and very limited class, could not honestly be called national. In Mr. 
Hume’s formation (Congress), the proleiaiiate remained for any 
practical purpose, a piece off the board. Yet the proletariat 18 wwe Koy 
tothe situation. Torpid he is and immobile, he is nothing of an actual 
force, but he is a very great potential force, and whoever succeeds 
in understanding and eliciting strength becomes by the .very 
strength the master of the future.” 

In the logic of circumstances, thus, there could not have been 
a national upheaval with the mass of the people not within its orbit. 

In this brief work, an attempt has been made by the author to 
present a glimpse of the part played by different sections of the 
people, the peasants, the dalits, the tribals, the village folks, women, 
the youth and the students, besides, of course, the freedom fighters 
of various shades, TOWARDS SWARA). 


The learned scholar has presented a chapter to begin with, 
entitled “Re-reading Mahatma Vis-a-vis Indian National 
Movement”. In the wider perspective of historical reading, every 
great character is subjected to understanding or mis-understanding, 
interpretation or mis-interpretation according to the angle of view 
of the person who wants to reflect on a personality. And, Gandhi is 
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no exception. In any case, it is necessary to understand this role of 
a person in the context of the time in which he had to play his part. 
Gandhi returned to India from South Africa obviously toexperiment 
hisnewly invented mode of struggle on the soil of his own motherland. 
He had been advised by Gopal Krishna Gokhale, whom Gandhi 
regarded as his political guru, to see India and understand the 
condition of the Indian people before playing an active role in Indian 
politics. Gandhi followed the instruction faithfully. In South Africa, 
he championed the cause of the Indian community who suffered 
from White racialism and fought against an all-powerful oppressive 
Government which did not believe in the concept of human dignity. 
But the Indians in South Africa, though, termed as ‘Coolie’ 
irrespective of their economic condition, was not a community of 
desperate destitutes. On the other hand, in India, Gandhi came 
across the most pathetic and miserable sight of the Indian peasantry 
as well as of the masses of the people in abysmal poverty and in 
fearful condition, timid enough because of the oppressive behaviour 
of the landlords and the money-lenders. Scattered over a wide 
subcontinent, Gandhi could not have organised an entire population 
against the all-powerful British Government al! at once. In that kind 
of situation, before he began his movement in the wake of the British 
victory inthe War, he had to first experiment with the efficacy of his 
successfully evolved weapon of struggle, the Satyagraha, on the 
soil of India. 

He decided intuitively to take up the cause of the peasants and 
workers at some select places in order to assess the morale of the 
people in fighting against the prevailing economic injustice. In 
1917, in the peak period of the first World War, Gandhi went to 
Champaran in Bihar to fight on behalf of the share-croppers against 
the European indigo planters who forced the: peasants to grow 
indigo and sell it at prices fixed by them. The unlawful extraction of 
rent and some other means of exploitation had actually put the 
peasantry to extreme hardship. When Gandhi appeared as their 
leader the peasants could unite to challenge the decrees of the 
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planters fearlessly. The struggle became a success. To Gandhi, it 
appeared, given good leadership, the poor Indians would face any 
threat or force without any fear. 


Next, Gandhi conducted similar experiment in Kaira in 
Gujarat. There, the prevailing land system was not only oppressive 
but the very official method of collection was inhuman and ruthless. 
The authorities did not pay any heed to the paying capacity of the 
peasants even if there were crop failures. Gandhi organised the 
peasant’s Satyagraha in a determined manner. He felt convinced 
that the most poor and the illiterate could develop moral courage to 
stand up to the brutal force of the state and suffer hardship to win 
victory. His Satyagraha forced the Government to bow down to a 
settlement. 


Thereafter, Gandhi also tried to test the potentials of the 
industrial unrest. The condition of the Indian proletariate in those 
days was in worst shape. In the industrial city of Ahmedabad, 
Gandhi took up the cause of the working class in their dispute with 
the Mill-owners for higher wages. It was there that, in the course of 
the struggle, Gandhi got the opportunity to demonstrate his own 
method of Sartyagraha together with the western modalities of 
‘strike’ as widely practised in European countries. Instead of 
resorting to methods of coercion, he wanted to show his power of 
Satyagraha by undergoing a fast for several days inviting risks to 
his life, the impact of which was deep enough on people’s mind to 
evoke sympathy towards the misery of the working multitude. The 
Ahmedabad proletariate won their battle when the industrialists felt 
morally compelled to increase the wages of the workers by 35%. 


It may be said here that in Champaran and Kaira, Gandhi 
fought against the Europeans and the Government respectively. In 
Ahmedabad, Gandhi's struggle was against the Indian capitalists. In 
other words, Gandhi’s cause was people’s cause when it concerned 
injustice, no matter whetherit was from the British or the Indians. In 
brief, before Gandhi’s emergence as the leader of the national 
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movement, he had thought of the peasants and the proletariate as the 
virtual instrument of revolution. 


But, the Time forced Gandhi to initiate his movement®on 
political issues when the agrarian and the proletarian discontent as 
the weapons of revolution could be set aside for the time being. The 
Rowlatt Bills, the Jallianwalabag Massacre, andthe Khilafat agitation 
sprang up in quick succession and in dramatic suddeness to provide 
Gandhi with decisive political weapons to begin his movement. 
Each of those issues carried a significance of national importance 
with an immediate appeal to popular imagination. To cite only one 
example, when agitation over the Rowlatt Legislation began in 
1919, in a remote village of Utamunzai in the North-West Frontier 
province, more than a hundred thousand people, almost wholly 
Pathans, gathered in a single meeting to raise their voice of protest 
against the infamous Rowlatt Act.“ All over India, the Rowlatt event 
created to much a national revolutionary urge as a step towards his 
Non-cooperation movement. 

Moreover, Gandhi had to aim at certain priority issues, such 
as; the Hindu-Muslim unity, the uplift of the dalits, and the revival 
of the cottage industries etc. in order to make the course of his 
revolution both constructive inside and destructive outside i.e., 
fighting imperialism. Side by side, his greatest achievement at that 
point of time was to begin his movement as a mass upheaval with 

common people as his followers. 

While re-reading the Mahatma, we have to remember the 
impact of Gandhian movement on all sections of the population 
though, of course, in varying degrees. For instance, during the Non- 
cooperation movement which continued from 1st August 1920 to 
March 1922, apart from the general unrest there were as many as 
four hundred labour strikes all over India causing immense hardship 
to a million workers. Side by side, like a parallel movement to the 
Non-cooperation, a large part of Uttar Pradesh saw an agrarian 
agitation of serious dimension due to economic distress. There was 
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a strange excitement among the peasants against the talukdars and 
the tenancy system of the Government. The mobs of people in rural 
aréas, far outside the influence of Gandhian non-violence, resorted 
to destructive actions and clashed with the police force to court 
arrest, death and other punishments. Similarly, side by side with the 
Gandhian movement, agrarian movements also became widespread 
inthe Punjab, Gujarat and Madras. Thus, even though the Gandhian 
movement went by its own modalities in accordance with definite 
pronounced principles, yet by way of a direct impact of that 
movement a revolutionary urge cut across all sections of the 
population to make the anti-British movement a movement of the 
people. This process culminated during the Quit India Movement of 
1942 when the revolution passed directly to the hands of the people 
who, though leaderless, created almost a non-existing situation for 
British administration at several places in spite of unprecedented 
police and military brutalities. It may be said in conclusion that in 
re-reading Gandhi one has to take into account an overall picture of 
„ how that Indian people reacted to the prevailing situations during 
different phases of the struggle for freedom. 

The author of this book has tried to highlight, though in brief, 
the role which the people'at the grassroots, such as, the tribals, the 
peasants, the subjects of the princely states and the like played 
during the movement. M.N. DAS 


Notes : 


1. H.M. Hyndman’s Publications in the Nineteenth Century, 
between 1878 and 1880, London 1886. 


Vide Congress Cyclopaedia, pp.9-11. 


3. Aurobindo’s articles entitled ‘New Lamps for Old’ 
published in the Induprakash, First article published in 
August, 1893. 


4. Badshah Khan, Autobiography, P. 40. 
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“୫ 


The need for deepening of our understanding of the national 
movement is today widely, one might say universally, recognised. 
The difference is on how to do it. Chandi Prasad Nanda lays down 
an entire agenda for the purpose, both in his seminal opening 
chapter and in his detailed studies of the different facets of the 
national and popular movements in Orissa. 


I 


Most scholars, especially of the Gandhian persuasion, have 
concentrated on Gandhiji’s philosophy of life and his deeply-felt 
and strongly-held principles such as truth and non-violence. The 
policies he evolved during the different phases of freedom struggle 
are seen as mere tactics. Nanda, on the other hand, insists that under 
Gandhiji’s leadership, the national movement had a distinct strategy 
of which the tactics were a well-knit part. For example, while 
adherence to non-violence was a matter of principle for Gandhiji, 
he never insisted on others accepting it as such. For the movement, 
non-violence was a basic part of the Gandhian strategy of struggle. 
That is why Gandhiji asked Jawaharlal Nehru, Maulana Azad and 
others to accept non-violence as a matter of policy and not necessarily 
as a principle. 

As Nanda brings out, national movement was above all a 
struggle for hegemony over the minds of the Indian people. Colonial 
rulers were able to rule not only because they had disarmed the 
Indian people and controlled the coercive instruments of the State- 
the army, the police and the bureacracy- but also because they had 
convinced a large number of Indian people that the rulers were 
benevolent anc they were invincible. This had led to the political 
passivity of the Indian people. One of the basic, in fact the most 
important, task of the national movement was to destroy these two 
popular myths. And beginning with the moderats in the 1870s, the 
task was successfully performed during the Gandhian era. 


Another important question regarding the national movement 
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is its character during its mass phase of the 1919. Did the movement 
consist only of the phases when mass non-cooperation, law- 
breaking, jail-going movements were organised ? Or were the non- 
mass movement phases also equally important components of the 
movement ? Nanda has no hesitation in opting for the ‘second 
understanding. These latter constituted the periods when ideological 
work was carried on, when the message of the movement was 
carried to the mass of the people. Important in this respect was the 
role of constructive work. Even here, while the role of the spread of 
Khadi, and Charkhas as also Harijan uplift activities is better 
known, the role of Ashrams, especially in recruiting and training 
lower-level cadres, is little known and is emphasised upon by 
Nanda. 


The late 1920s and the 1930s witnessed an intense struggle 
for ideological hegemony over the movement between the Right 
and the Left. The important historical question is : Where did 
Gandhiji stand in the struggle? Did he belong to the Right as most 
of the Left believed or was he a part of the camp of the Left as Nehru 
argued after 1937. Nanda makes a strong plea for reevaluation of 
Gandhiji’s social perspective and the change in it over the years. In 
this sense the Gandhi of 1909 and Gandhi of the 1940s stand poles 
apart in several respects. Gandhiji was increasingly radicalised on 
several questions. In the 1940s he argued for the abolition of the 
zamindarn system and for land tothetiller. He alsotumed increasingly 
critical of the capitalist system. His views on the caste system also 
became increasingly radical. 


A very important question that Nanda raises is that of 
determining what constitutes the success of a mass movement..Is 
this success to be measured by the extent to which the demands it 
puts forward at the outset are accepted ? Or is it to be measured by 
the widening of its influence among the people-? By the first 
criterion, nearly all of the Gandhi-led movements-1920-22, 1930- 
34, 1940-41, 1942-43-were unsuccessful. By the second criterion 
they were roaring success. After each movement the social reach of 
the movement was greater. 
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Another important question raised by Nanda pertains to the 
timing of the withdrawal of Gandhian law-breaking mass 
movements. His starting point is the proposition that no mass 
movement- as contrasted with cadre - based movement - can go on 
for a very long time. Sooner or latter it has to enter a passive phase. 
Therefore, mass withdrawal of a movement is not a proof of a 
leadership’s ineptness or of its upper class character, In evaluating 
the leadership of a movement the question to be asked is not whether 
it was right or wrong to withdraw a movement but whether it was 
right or wrong to do so at a particular moment and in a particular 
manner. This view would throw up a heap of new questions to be 
asked from the historical materials. 


II 


Nanda’s work also raises the important question of the 
relationship between regional history and the all-India national 
history. So far as history of the national movement is concerned, the 
scope of its study at the all-India level is partly well exhausted. 
Many of the significant questions pertaining to it now require a more 
in-depth and detailed study at the state, region, taluka and village 
level, 


` For example, the study of its social base can only be 
investigated at the micro level. The five ‘W’ questions can be 
answered only at this level : who participated in the movement ? how 
did they participate ? when and where did they do so ? and why ? In 
other words what was the social reach of the movement in its 
different stages ? What was the role of different social classes, 
group, and strata i.e. the peasants, workers, agricultural labourers, 
lower middle classes, middle classes, the jagirdars and princes, 
women, the tribals, the government servants and the intelligentsia? 
What a rich field to be mined, but requires the researcher to go into 
the field and the Focal archieves. And what did the national movement 
mean at popular level ? With what ideological elements and beliefs 
did it reach the different sections of Indian society ? What were the 
different forms of mass participation ? What innovations were 
introduced into the movement by the actual participants ? What was 
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the state of mass movement when it was withdrawn - was it going 
down or up so faras mass participation and level of mass enthusiasim 
were concerned ? And what was the impact on the people of the 
withdrawal of a movement-say in 1922 or 1931. 


Orissa and its princely states provide a gold mine to the 
student of Indian nationalism. There is hardly any of its aspects 
which can not be understood better by studying in detail the 
movement as it developed in its different phases in Orissa. Nanda 
has provided many valuable examples of the different facets and 
periods of the national movement in Orissa always keeping in view 
its links with the all -India movement. 


BIPAN CHANDRA 
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Re-Reading Mahatma Vis-a-Vis 
Indian National Movement 


63 IB: it is difficult to understand Indians criticising ‘the 
greatest son of India of our times. They have tried to 
damage his statues ; they have tried to scandalise his private life 
as Thackeray has done ; and they have vilified him. Those of us who 
still believe in him have kept silent in the conviction that this is what 
he would have liked us to do. However on the anniversary of his 
assasination let us reaffirm our faith in our Bapu. And let us asssure 
the Thackerays of this world that abusing Gandhi is like spitting at 
the sky ; their spit will only fall on their faces.”® 
“ This is exactly how one of the famous Indian writers, Kushwant 
Singh pays tribute to the Mahatma. In fact, one can hardly overlook 
the fact of how hardcore British imperialists like Churchill and 
Wavell looked at Gandhi using derogatory terms as also how 
certain sections of contemporary and post-1947 Indian intelligentsia 
tried to misread Gandhi and criticise his politics. This essay, 
however, does not deal with how Gandhi has been praised or 
criticised by his friends or foes but to understand his ideology and 
politics through an objective analysis of the overall Gandhian 
leadership in the historically specific context of Indian national 
movement. 


For instance, Churchill’s much-talked about comment on 
Gandhi, equating the latter with a ‘half-naked fakir’ as well as Lord 
Wavell’s characterisation of Gandhi as ‘unscruplous and old 
hypocrite’ point to the extremely anti-Gandhi mindset of the 
conservative colonial administrators. Lord Wavell’s cryptic 
comment about Gandhi in his personal diary (26 Sept. 1946) makes 
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interesting reading. He wrote : “The more I see of that old man the 
more I regard him as an unscruplous and old hypocrite ; he would 
shrink from no violence and bloodletting to achieve his ends, though 
he would naturally prefer to do so by chicanery and friendship. His 
one idea for 40 years has been to overthrow British rule and 
influence and to establish a Hindu Raj ; and he is as unscruplous as 
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he is persistent”. 


Similarly historians of Cambridge school representing the 
imperialist approach are also extremely vocal in their Gandhi- 
baiting tendency. Anil Seal who represents the viewpoint of this 
school describes Gandhi, Nehru, Patel as chief (all India) political 
brokers.? 


A critical study of the Indian left-wing historiography and 
politics shows that M. N. Ray-Lenin debate of the 1920s had 
considerably influenced the Indian left leadership’s perception vis- 
a-vis Indian national movement and the nature of Gandhian 
leadership. It is noteworthy that disagreeing with Lenin’s faith on 
the necessity of Gandhian leadership for the anti-British struggle of 
India, Ray had dismissed Gandhi as a ‘tool of the bourgeoisie’. Such 
views of Ray found in Subhash Bose an enthusiastic acceptance 
when the latter authored the book titied ‘The Indian Struggle’ 
(1935). However, for the first time a full-fleged analysis on the 
above line became available with the publication of ‘India Today’ 
by the renowned Marxist Intellectual and a Bengali Londoner, Rajni 
Palme Dutta in the 1940s. An organiser as well as a leader of the 
British Communist Party (1922-65), Dutta in his study of Indian 
national movement pointed out that the linkage between Gandhi and 
the bourgeoisie capitalists class interests was fairly close and clear. 
For example, critiquing the Gandhian decision to withdraw the 
Non-cooperation movement following the Chauri-Chaura incident 
of 1922, Dutta observed : “Not the question of ‘Violence’, or ‘non- 
violence’, but the the question of class interest in epposition to the 
mass movement, was the breaking point of the national struggle in 
1922. This was the rock on which the movement broke. This was 
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the real meaning of ‘Non-violence’. 


Ray’s characterisation coupled with Dutta’s analysis, in fact, 
became the ‘Marxist Orthodoxy’ and a sizeable section of the 
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Marxist historians till date have broadiy toed this line of argument. 
And no wonder, these scholars have treated the Gandhi-led national 
movement as a ‘structured bourgeois movement’, thereby simply 
divesting the movement of its multi-class character. For instance, 
commenting on the nature of Gandhian leadership, the eminent 
Marxist historian Sumit Sarkar views : 


“The Congress ‘Umbrella’ was clearly titled in favour of more 
propertied sections, for after all it was not always possible to please 
landlords and tenants, capitalists and workers at the same time. 
Gandhi Congress mobilisation, perhaps, was not imperfect so far as 
‘middle class’ urban and rural propertied interests were concerned, 
for a broader range might well have proved socially dangeours : but 
it did limit the potential strength of the anti-imperialist movement- 
a much broader concept, it needs to be emphasised, than bourgeoisie 
nationalism”. 


Further, in the 1980s, a group of historians led by Prof. Ranjit 
Guha of Canberra University created a sensation of sort amongst the 
social scientists by claiming to have introduced a new historiographic 
trend, styled as ‘Subaltern Studies’. The subaltern historians, branding 
all the previously existing historical narrative as ‘elitist’ emphasised 
on a fresh approach to history which alone was genuinely sensitive 
to the cause of the oppressed marginals of the society at large, 
whom, they termed as ‘subalterns’. In other words, the subaltern 
school claims to de-elitise history by focusing on the saga of valient 
resistance offered by the downtrodden of the society such as 
peasants, tribals, workers (who alone are grouped into the category 
of subalterns) against both the internal and external enemy, be it 
Zamindars, Sahukars, the native Rajas, Congress leaders including 
Gandhi, Nehru etc. or the British Agents (all of whom are referred 
to as ‘elites’ ). 


Thus, while broadly drawing a parallel between two streams 
within the national movement viz : one represented by the ‘real’ 
subaltern level of struggle and the other represented by bogus elite 
led national movement, historians of this school, more or less tend 
to locate the inevitable betrayal of popular struggles of the subalterns 
by the elite leadership. The latter for them, was the bourgeoisie 
leadership represented by the Indian National Congress. Moreover, 
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the anti-Gandhi perspective of this school is strikingly loud and 
clear. For example, talking about Gandhian leadership Ranjit Guha 
points out : “Gandhi’s theory of leadership amounted thus to a 
formula to dissolve the immediacy of mobilisation in the subaltern 
domain and open up a space for the nationalist elite to interpose with 
its own will, initiative and organisation in order to pilot the political 
activity of the masses towards goals set up by the bourgeoisie. 
Discipline, in the lexicon of Gandhism was the name of that 
mediating function”. 


He further goes on to add : “The disciplinary leadership 
operated by two kinds of mediation. Together, they formed a 
spearhead which had its cutting edge in crowd control and soul 
control. It is by wielding this instrument with consummate skill that 
Gandhi became the most important of bourgeois politicians in the 
sub-continent to lead the masses and develop the Congress into a 
popular nationalist party”.’ 

Considering the above historiographic frameworks vis-a-vis 
the themes of Gandhian leadership and Indian National Movement, 
the need to critically re-evaluate the nature of Gandhian politics in 
the context of Indian national movement remains a pressing’ one 
even after half a century of independence. In fact, much attention 
has been given to the study of Gandhian philosophy by both 
historians and social scientists. But an indepth and coherent analysis 
of the political leadership and more particularly the political strategy 
of Gandhi which in a significant scale, helped draw the Indian 
masses to the vortex of anti-British struggle and thus crucially 
sharpened their anti-imperialist political consciousness have not 
been adequately dealt with by historians. In fact, one of the major 
contributions of Gandhi to world history and politics was the 
political strategy which he conceived and employed,in the struggle 
against the British colonialism. However, unlike Lenin and Mao- 
Tse-Tung, Gandhi did not comprehensively spell out the nature of 
his political strategy as well as his political thinking by writing 
books and articles. But, as a first rate intellectual and a great thinker, 
he articulated his views and comments on several issues concerning 
the people and politics of the contemporary Indian reality. Yet the 
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codification of his thinking, principles and political strategy under 
the label of Gandhism was significantly lacking. Precisely for this 
reason, one fails to discern the specific strategy and the distinct 
political thinking on which the national struggle under Gandhian 
leadership was based. 


Thus Indian national movement, as it has been rightly pointed 
out, ‘appears as if the movement was a mere conglomeration of 
different struggles or, in the case of its Gandhian phase, certain 
principles such as non-violence and certain forms of struggle such 
as satyagraha, picketing etc. but without an overall strategy’® 


But, acoherent analysis of different mass-participatory phases 
of Indian national movement (1920-22, 1930-34, 1942), phases of 
Gandhian constructive activities (1923-29, 193540), phase of 
constitutional activities (1937-39) and certain Gandhian decisions 
within the .course of the movement (scuh as withdrawal of the 
movement in 1922 following Chauri-Chaura incident and Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact of 1931), the various forms of struggle, and the supreme 
notions of non-violence and Satyagraha as popularised by Gandhi 
suggest that these were all integral components of a decisive 
politiéal strategy. 


In order to adequately grasp and historically evaluate the 
essence of this political strategy, one has to understand the Gandhian 
perspective through a critical reading of his writings at different 
stages, his letters, notes, articles in the journals, comments in the 
press, interviews etc. alongwith a detailed analysis of the concrete 
movements under his leadership. Moreover, from the standpoint of 
oral history, the importance of collecting the views and memories 
of the existing participants of the freedom movement and integrating 
their objective language of politics to the concrete study of the 
national struggle can hardly be de-emphasised. 

Jol 

It is crucial to note that the nationalist strategy including that 

of Gandhian political strategy got evolved in response to the nature 


and chacracter of British imperialism which it sought to overthrow 
during the course of national movement. The British rule was based 
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primarily on naked force and through the policy of repression and 
violence, it continued to rule India. Moreover, it also consciously 

. projected an image of being, the ‘Mai-Baap’ (Mother-Father) of the 
helpless Indian masses. In other words, British colonialism was also 
based on the ideology of benevolence and semi-democratic principles 
and not alone on violence as the very rule introduced certain amount 
of civil liberties, rule of law, and civil institutions in India. Besides, 
the colonial state also claimed to economically modemise India 
alongwith the attendant socio-political and cultural reforms. Thus 
the colonial state could propagate the myth that British rule was 
permanent and invincible (as it was based on force) and 
simultaneously benevolent. 


Pitted precisely in the specific context of a semi-authoritarian 
and semi-democratic colonat state, nationalist strategy in the pre- 
Gandhi and Gandhian phases gradually evolved. In fact, one of the 
major objectives of the nationalist strategy more particularly during 
the Gandhian phase of struggle, was to destroy the contemporary 
mindset of the Indian masses who saw the British rule as invincible 
and benovolent. Compared to the technologically sophisticated and 
militarily powerful British state which represented the obnoxious 
raj in terms of bullet and police force, the Indian masses were 
economically poor, politically passive and divided on the basis of 
culture, language, region, thus lacking all-India nationalism and 
moreover considerably disarmed-thanks to the policy consciously 
nurtured by the colonial authorities. Thus, the belief system or the 
‘hegemony’ built up by the British rule over a prolonged period was 
sought to be eroded by evolving a counter nationalist ideological 
influence. In fact, Gandhi’S basic contribution to history lay in the 
fact that he tried to organise the poorest of the peasants, workers, 
tribals alongwith the other classes of the Indian society. What is 
worth-remembering is that the social basis of Indian national 
movement under Gandhian leadership was both quantitatively and 
qualitatively richer than the pre-Gandhi politics of Indian national 
struggle. To be more precise, both the moderate phase (1985-1 905) 
and the extremist phase (1905-1920) of Indian national movement 
was broadly confined to the upper and middle classes of the society. 
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-With the arrival of Gandhi, the peasants, workers and the oppressed 
marginals of the society could be integrated to the centrestage of the 
anti-imperialist struggle of India. Moreover, one of the fundamental 
thrusts of the Gandhi led Indian national movement was to fight out 
the colonial belief system inch by inch which had afflicted the 
contemporary Indian mindset. Thus, the course of such movement 
was a long-term one and waged till such an extent as long as each 
and every Indian internalised in him/her the ideology of nationalism 
and reflected adequately the understanding of satyagraha and 
ahimsa. Hence, Gandhi continued to be emphatic on the point that 
people “can have Swaraj for the asking” when they “have attained 
the power to take it”.” 


Critically reflecting on the analyses of the renowned Italian 
Marxist, Gramsci, a great authority on modern Indian history and 
politics, Bipan Chandra describes the anti-British struggle led by 
Indian National Congress as a long-term hegemonic struggle. 


He spells out the nature of the national movement as follows : 


“The basic strategic perspective of the national 
movement was to wage a long-drawn out hegemonic 
struggle, or in Gramscian terms, a war of position. By 
hegemonic struggle, we mean a struggle for the minds 
and hearts of men and women so that the nationalist 
influence would continuously grow among the people 
through different channels and through the different 
phases and stages of the national movement. The 
movement alternated between phases of extra-legal or 
law-breaking mass movements and phases functioning 
within the four walls of the law. But both phases were 
geared to expanding the influence of the national 
movement among the people. The basic strategy of the’ 
national movement was, moreover, not a’ strategy of 
gradual reform. It was a strategy of active struggle with 
the objective of wresting power from the colonial 
rulers”? 
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In other words, the major objective of this long-drawn out 
struggle was not only to fight out colonial hegemony ‘inch by inch 
“in every area of life’ but importantly to increase progressively the 
dominance of nationalist ideological weight in the space thus left 
vacant by the erosion of the colonial hegemony. Thus in sucha long- 
term struggle, the colonial hegemony was sought to be countered, 
equalled and finally defeated by that of nationalist ideological 
influence. 


Considered from the above standpoint, the political strategy 
of Indian National Congress during Gandhian leadership can hardly 
be understood by confining it to a mere critique of the different 
phases of struggle such as Non-cooperation, Civil Disobedience or 
the Quit India. In fact, one can hardly ignore one of the major 
components of this political strategy i.e. the contructive activities. 
Such activities ‘were taken up around the issues of promotion of 
Khadi, spinning, emphasis on and promotion of village based 
industries, Hindu-Muslimunity, the struggle against untouchability, 
popularisation of national education, socio-economic upliftment of 
the down-trodden and especially the harijans, campaign against 
foreign cloth and liquor and moreover organising numerous, 
Congress ashrams in rural India to vigorously champion the above 
activities and to symbolise the spread of nationalist headquarters. In 
the period of absence of mass movements, the masses could retain 
a sense of activism and an identity of anti-British politics by 
associating themselves with the constructive activities. Afterall, the 
ultimate purpose of the above said activities was to inject larger 
doses of nationalism in ‘every area of life’ and to expose the evils 
inherent in colonial rule. 


Itis noteworthy that inthe pre-Gandhian phase, both moderate 
and extremist leadership quite successfully propagated the anti- 
colonial politics amongst the upper and middle classes of the 
society. R. C. Dutta’s critique of British economic exploitation or 
Naoroji’s ‘Drain Theory’ helped to create an widespread belief 
among the upper-middle class Indian intelligentsia that British rule 
was economically exploitative and thus helped to considerably 
erode the colonial ideological influence. Similarly, Tilak’s slogan 
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of ‘Swaraj is my birth right’ was meant to enhance the influence of 
nationalist feeling. Despite the limited social basis of Pre-Gandhi 
politics, the major elements of nationalist strategy were evolved 
during the moderate-extremist phase of Indian National Congress” 
which only became fully structured under the Gandhian leadership 
of the national movement. 


Certain historiographic approaches particularly the 
contemporary and later-day left-wing critics of Gandhi argue that 
Gandhi withdrew/retreated/backtracked onthe face of rising anti- 
British mass movements (or when such movements were at their 
peak) and at times entered into pact with the British authorities, 
because Gandhi essentially represented the interests of the 
bourgeoisie of the Indian society. But, what they miserably fail to 
locate is that the major objective of Gandhi led mass movements 
was to weaken and erode colonial hegemony and replace the empty 
space thus created with nationalist ideological influence. It is 
precisely from this point of view, one should attempt to gauge at 
distinct stages of national struggle the nature and extent to which 
colonial hegemony got diminshed and in its place the nationalist 
ideology got expanded and structured. 


Tn this context, one should try to analyse the nature of popular 
response which surfaced following the Gandhi-Irwin Pact of 1931. 
In many parts of the country, the pact was seen and celebrated as the 
victory of Gandhi scored against the British authorities. In popular 
perception the pact was treated as the result of intensely widespread 
nature of salt satyagraha for which the British authorities were 
pressurised to invite Gandhi to London for Round Table Conference 
and in the process, conceded the leader of Indian national struggle 
an equal right to hold discussion with the British authorities. Such 
kind of popular opinion, if anything, points to the erosion of 
ideological impact of the British rule on the Indian masses. 


Moreover, scores of children who had formed the bulk of 
Banara sena during the NCO of 1921 and steeled themselves in 
the heat of nationalism became hardcore nationalists, socialists or 
the communists in the 1930s and the 1940s. Considered from this 
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standpoint, to argue and treat the Non-Cooperation Movement 
(1921) or the Civil Disobedience movement (1930) as failures as 
they were withdrawn, amounts to rejecting the fact of the very 
objective of the spread of nationalist impact. 


The issue which really baffles any historian or social scientist 
is, as to why was the movement suspended/withdrawn before it 
reached its logical conclusion ? The answer lay in Gandhi’s belief 
that it was really difficult to sustain a mass movement (as in the case 
of anti-British mass movements of India) endlessly. In other words, 
the logic of Gandhian mass movements wherein the poorest of the 
peasants, workers participated and non-volently braved the British 
police, demanded that such mass movements could not be carried on 
either endlessly or mindlessly. As a matter of fact, a poor peasant 
constantly faced with the problem of arranging two square meals a 
day for his family could hardly be expected to participate in the 
satyagraha endlessly braving the armed British police. Thus, the 
staying power of the non-violent people involved in a particular 
phase of mass struggle vis-a-vis the armed British enemy can not be 
limitless and therefore, the mass movement must temporarily halt 
after reaching a certain stage. As Bipan Chandra neatly elucidates 
the very point : 


‘The Gandhian strategy was based on the assumption, that by 
its very nature, a mass movement could not be carried on or 
sustained indefinitely or fora prolonged period, that amass movement 
must ebb sooner or later, that no mass movement could be on the rise 
permanently, that mass movement had to be shortlived, and that 
periods of rest and consolidation, of ‘breathing time’ must intervene 
so that the movement could consolidate, recuperate and gather 
stregth for the next round of struggle. 


And why was this so ? Because the masses, involved in the 
movement invariably got exhausted after sometime. The capacity 
to confront the state or to face state repression-imprisonment, lathi- 
charges (often brutal), heavy fines, auction and confiscation of 
property - or to endure suffering especially that of their old parents, 
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wives and children, or make sacrifices was (and is) not unlimited. 
Despite awareness of long-term interests, consciousness of 
exploitation and impoverishment, and ideological committment to 
nationalism, people might not engage in the battle beyond a certain 
point because of the high cost involved. The answer would be to 
continuously increase their capacity to sacrifice and bear the cost 
through ideological motivation and simultaneously recognise the 
limits of their capacity to bear the cost and not strain this capacity 
overmuch’ .? 


Thus as per the Gandhian strategy, the mass movement may be 
withdrawn at a particular stage and resumed after consolidating the 
strength and gains obtained in the previous round of struggle. 
Accordingly, the very model of nationalist strategy particularly in 
the Gandhian phase of struggle may be explained as S.T.S (Stmuggle- 
Truce-Stmuggle). Explaining the overall nature of S.T.S., he 
emphatically points out : 


*...Phases of vigorous extra-legal mass movement and open 
confrontation with colonial authority alternate with phases during 
which direct confrontation was withdrawn, political concessions or 
reforms, if any, wrested from the colonial regime were willy-nilly 
worked and shown to be inadequate and intense political and 
ideological work carried on among the masses with the existing 
legal and constitutional framework, which in turn, provided scope 
for such work ; forces were gathered for another mass movement at 
a higher level till finally a call for ‘quit India’ was given and the 
ultimate concenssion of independence was extracted. Both phases 
of the movement. were to be utilised, each in its own way, to 
undermine colonial hegemony and to recruit and train cadre and to 
build up the people’s capacity to struggle. The entire political 
process of S.T.S. was an upward spiralling one, which also assumed 
that the freedom struggle would pass through several stages, ending 
with the transfer of power by the colonial regime itself’ .!° 


Thus, the viability and efficacy of Gandhian political strategy 
was linked to the twin objective of erosion of colonial ideological 
influence and instead building the counter reserve of nationalist 
hegemony at an all India level. Moreover, determining the timing 
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of withdrawal of the movement constituted another significant 
aspect of the political leadership. It was in this context, Gandhi 
wrote in 1938 : 


*A wise general does not wait till he is actually routed, he with- 
draws in time in an orderly manner froma position which he knows 
he would not be able to hold’.!! 


In fact, Gandhi’s decision to withdraw the movement (1922, 
1934) or to enter into negotiation with the British Government 
(1931) were based on this specific strand of political analysis. AS 
against it, to characterise such decisions of Gandhi as the result of 
the inherent threat posed to the bourgeoisie sections (and Gandhi 
being the representative of this class) by the prospect of violent 
movements of the peasants and workers involved in the mass 
struggle is quite a weak and poor argument. Critiquing such 
judgements by historians, it has been suggested that, 


= 


+ Withdrawal or a shift to phase of non-confrontation vis-a- 
vis the state and its laws was bound to be an inherent part of a 
strategy of political action that was based on masses, except in the 
case of final stage when, in Gramscian terms, the citadel is stormed 
or occupied or as Gandhi visualised, power is transferred. Gandhi 
understood this for he knew the limits to which both the people and 
the Government could go and he worked out his strategy and tactics 
accordingly’. 

Further, it is observed that : 


‘Because the critics of Gandhian leadership have not seen a 
strategic design, to which tactics of the movement were subordinated, 
they have looked for sources of decisions regarding withdrawal in 
class bias or essence, class pressure, betrayal, tendency tocompromise 
with imperialism, loss of nerve, moral compunctuation etc. and not 
in the strategic design itself. But seen from within the strategic 
perspective of a war of position, withdrawal becomes an inevitable 
part of strategy itself. Satyagraha must endin withdrawal or negotiated 
compromise, but the manner and timing of its termination is as 


important as that of its launching and requires as much political 
skill’.!2 
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Lamenting the weakness of ‘the contemporary or later left- 
wing critics of Gandhi,’ he draws pointed attention to the fact that 
such critics “have neither made any effort to understand the’ 
strategy, nor have they subjected it to serious critique from the 
perspective of an alternative strategy. An effective critique of 
Gandhian leadership and its tactics at any specific period of time or 
its stand on particular political issues could have been made only if 
the critique extended to and was based on an understanding of the 
Gandhian strategy. Then alone could its strong and weak points 
have been understood and its historical effectivity seriously 
challenged or accepted. The neo-colonial historian do not recognise 
the existence of any strategic perspective in the national movement 
for the simple reason that their historiographic framework does not 
recognise the Indian National Movement as a mass movement or 


‘war’ against colonialism”."” 


I 


What was the justification for attaching exclusive importance 
to non-violence in the Gandhian satyagraha movement ? The 
adoption of non-violence as a principle was supremely suited to any 
mass movement (as in the case of Indian national movement) which 
involved millions of disarmed people including women. Besides, 
pitted against a massive non-violent struggle, the British Raj found 
itself in a precarious position. For if the British authorities adopted 
the policy of repression vis-a-vis the peace loving satyagrahis, then 
the British Government was looked upon as notoriously repressive. 
Instead, if they did not attempt to suppress the movement, then the 
legitimacy for ruling the Indian people would have been seriously 
compromised. Precisely for this reason, non-violent satyagraha 
became a viable strategy to fight the British imperialism. And more 
importantly, due to the impact of such non-violent struggles, teachers, 
doctors, official employees, and police serving under British 
authorities increasingly started supporting national movement right 
since 1930s and 1940s. Thus that a progressive erosion of loyalty to 
the British Raj took shape. Besides, when millions of Indians who 
had been completely disarmed by the systematic imperialist policies 
of the British since 1858, had to face a militarily and materially 
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resourceful Colonial state, the non-violent struggle was the only 
viable alternative. 


In this context, it is worthremembering the valuable comments 
of Bhagat Singh, who is usually seen to have represented the 
ideology of terrorism and violence. In the pamphlet titled : ‘Why I 
aman Atheist’ published towards the end of his life, Singh observes : 


‘Non-violence, as a matter of principle is relevant for 
any mass movement. Force and violence can only be 
used as a matter of necessity’ 


Such a view of Bhagat Singh was in fact, an open endorsement of 
Gandhian ideology and the principle of non-violence. Moreover it 
is worthpointing out that, Gandhi led movements were mass 
movements and not cadre based movements. A cadre based 
movement may possibly resort to violent struggles as the cadres can 
betrained accordingly. But fora mass movement, in which disarmed 
millions including women formed the mainstay, non-violent method 
of struggle by any logic seems to be the only viable and sustainable 
alternative. Thus those historiographic approaches as well as the 
sections of left-wing leadership and intellectuals who see in Gandhi 
an essentially right-reactionary ideology should instead attempt a 
full-fleged re-evaluation of the historic personality of Gandhi more 
objectively and dispassionately focusing on his political strategy in 
particular. 


IV 


It is equally important to understand the social perspective of 
Gandhi in the overall context of Gandhian leadership. It is noteworthy 
that there is an intellectual break in Gandhi if one compares his 
perception as found in Hind Swaraj (1909) with his latter writings. 
In other words, the radical intellectual transformation in Gandhi is 
more visible in the 1930s and the 1940s. For instance, around 1933, 
he was in agreement with Nehru that ‘without a material revision of 
vested interests the condition of the masses can never be improved’.! 
Again in 1937, Gandhi pointed out : ‘That the land today does not 
belong to the people is too true ... (But) Land and all property is his 
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who will work it. Unfortunately the workers are or have been kept 
ignorant of this simple fact’ .!¢ 


Further, in 1938, spelling out the nature of his economic 
philosophy, and in reply to the question whether he was opposed to 
large-scale production, Gandhi explained to a group of thirty 
economists : 


‘I never said that. This belief is one of the many 
superstitions about me. Half of my time goes in 
answering such questions... What I am against is 
large-scale production of things (which) villagers can 
produce without difficulties ... Key industries, 
industries which the nation needs, may be centralised 
(to help the villagers)...supposing the state controlled 
papermaking and centralised it. I would expect it to 
protect all the paper that villagers can make’.” 


In connection with the radical social perspective of Gandhi, 
what is crucial was the interview which Gandhi gave to Louis 
Fischer in 1942.!8 


. Answering Fischer on the question as to what was Gandhi’s 
programme for the improvement of the lot of the peasantry, Gandhi 
replied : 

‘the peasants would take the land. We would not have 
totell them to take it’. He further ruled out the possibility 
of financial compensation to the zamindars as ‘that 
would be fiscally impossible’. 


Similarly detailing the possible nature of Satyagraha in 1942, 
he told Fischer that : 


‘In the villages, peasants will stop paying taxes. They will 
make salt despite official prohibition...Their next step will be to 
seize the land... (in the process) there may be violence, but then 
again the landlords may cooperaté...They might cooperate by 
fleeing... 


There may be fifteen days of chaos, but I think we could soon 
bring that under control’. And he reiterated the point that ‘it would 
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be financially impossible for anybody to compensate the landords 
(for losing the lands)’. 


These views of Gandhi was radically different from his 
understanding as reflected in the Hind Swaraj or his earlier notion 
onthe concept of ‘Trusteeship’. Moreover, sucha radical intellectual 
transformation of Gandhi points to his progressive endorsement to 
the ideology of socialism around late 1930s and 1940s. Besides, 
Gandhi’s emphasis on socio-economic equality, his concern for 
removal of exploitation and caste inequality and championing the 
cause of women for social liberation and his life-long crusade to 
uplift the social status of the oppressed and downtrodden in many 
ways, influenced the ideological perspective of Indian national 
movement. 


After 50 years of independence, when the nation is still 
grappling with the problems of economic development, and 
threatened with social tensions arising out of caste and communal 
identity, gender inequality and environmental hazards, there is a 
pressing need to re-read and re-evaluate the overall Gandhian 
politics reflected through his political strategy, leadership and 
social outlook. In fact, these aspects of Gandhian politics in particular 
and the rich experience of Indian national movement in general, 
have definite ‘significance for the revolutionary, that is basic, 
transformation of democratic hegemonic states and societies’.!? 


From the above standpoint, as compared to British, French, 
Russian, Chinese, Cuban and Vietnamse revolutions, the significance 
of Indian national movement and the Gandhian mass movements is 
tremendously valuable. One can hardly. forget that the ‘Solidarity 
Movement’ of Poland authored by Lech Walesa in not-so-distant 
past, consciously reflected certain vital understanding of the 
Gandhian political strategy. 
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Revolt against the Raj : 19th 
Century Popular uprisings 


A ny attempt at locating the nature, patterns and the dynamics 
of the popular movements as well as the nationalist politics 
of Orissa in the pre-1947 phase calls for an understanding 
of the 19th century Orissan society and precisely the changes 
brought in the spheres of economy, administration and land revenue 
system following the British occupation of Orissa in 1803. These 
changes led to the dislocation of the existing agrarian society and 
caused hardship to different classes of the society. In other words, 
imposition of the British rule and the colonialisation of the economy 
and.'society generated widespread resentment among the people, 
resulting in resistance movements at different times during the 19th 
century. 

The structure of land settlements introduced by the British led 
to the monetisation of village economy based on cash rents, wages 
and the development of a land market. Moreover, the land settlements 
brought in their trail many new economic burdens for the people. In 
fact, John Beams, a British bureaucrat of Orissa in the 1870s aptly 
illustrates this- phenomenon in his ‘memoirs’ when he refers to a 
peasant’s complaint as to how the landlord demanded from him 
tikkus (tax) in cash.for a variety of reasons ranging from the 
marriage of his daughter to a tax for tar (telegraph).! Introduction 
of telegraph being one of the ‘blessings’ of British rule, it was no 
more the traditional landed elements alone but the British rule 
which aggressively heightened the economic burden of the people 
in general. The cultivators were burdened with numerous 
unauthorised impositions besides the regular land revenue. The 
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British policy of taxing salt, liquor, opium ; the move to impose 
restraints on forest ; levying of plough, house, hat and chaukidari 
tax, to quote a few of the items, seriously threatened the traditional 
rights which the peasants and tribals had enjoyed for generations. In 
the garjats (princely states), the peasants and tribals groaned under 
many oppressive feudal levies imposed by the native rulers. Some 
of the most obnoxious levies were bethi (forced labour) for 
construction of public works, mamools (extensive realisation in 
kinds such as vegetables, fouls, goats etc from the subjects by the 
raja’s officials), gorhi (a system whereby a poor man worked in the 
house of moneylenders for years together to repay the loan/interest 
which sometimes degenerated into serfdom). 

In fact, the British continued the traditional policy of keeping 
the Mugalbandi (coastal tracts) separate from the garjats (Western 
and mostly hill tracts) subjecting the latter to distinct treaties. The 
local chiefs of the garjat states paid fixed annual tributes to the 
paramount power. Placed under the protective umbrella of the 
British Government, these native rajas and their officials quite 
often pushed the oppression of the people to unbearable limits. 

Another important feature of the British land settlement was 
the emergence of the intermediaries and absentee landlords. The 
logic of maximisation of revenue, the principle of selling the 
defaulting zamindar’s estate so as to ensure security of revenue as 
practiced by the British, and the increasing rent burdens made many 
native zamindars lose their estates. This resulted in rich entrants and 
wealthy absentees from urban centres like Cuttack and Calcutta 
purchase these estates. Besides, the British policy of resumption of 
service and rent-free tenures dispossessed many traditional zamindars 
and paiks (landed military magnates). These traditional elites of the 
society resented this loss very much when they were displaced by 
non-oriya amlas (government officials) and a new tribe of 
moneylenders and merchants. Further, these dispossessed zamindars 
with their retinue of servants as well as the demobilised soldiers 
swelled the bulk of unemployment. Moreover, in the context of this 
vastly transformed economic scenario, the role of moneylenders 
assumed new proportions. The quest for freedom from new economic 
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burdens associated with British rule made the peasants and tribals 
tied to the moneylenders in a helpless manner. The interest rate 
charged by the moneylenders usually varied from 18 3/4 percent to 
75 per cent.? 


The magnitude of the issue of indebtedness was revealed not 
only in the landlessness of the peasants but in the comments of the 
British report that ‘many were born, lived and died in debt.’”? 
Similarly, with the expansion of communication under British rule, 
the people of the plain entered the hill tracts as merchants, 
moneylenders and brokers. These dikus (outsiders) exploited the 
tribals terribly. 

The consolidation of British rule and the imposition of free 
trade hastened the decline of the maritime trade activities, salt- 
manufacturing and textile industries of Orissa. This led to the 
pauperisation of the many professional castes associated with these 
‘traditional’ industries. Given this crisis, they switched over to 
agriculture only to enhance pressure on land. Moreover, a large 
number of native Oriya ‘amlas’ who had manned the court, police, 
salt and revenue departments ‘of the Marathas were rendered 
unemployed as they could hardly fit into the early British 
admimistration due to the language divide. 

The introduction British courts and police system sought to 
project an impression that such institutions stood for widespread 
corruption, torture and oppressions of the people. In fact, in 1817, 
William Trower, a British official branded the daroghas of police 
station of Cuttack as ‘terror and scourge of the district’“ In the same 
vein, another British official report characterised the judicial system 
of Cuttack as acting in favour of ‘not only withdrawing of right but 
to the fruitful production of wrong’. 


Thus, the colonialisation of the economy and society in the 
19th century Orissa bred a crisis. The crisis was more acute in the 
world of peasants and tribals. Faced with such a scenario, these 
‘subalterns’ sometimes either resorted to migrations or braved it 
through protests. The dispossessed peasants or the outcastes like 
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panas and dombs took to social banditry in the shape of robbery and 
dacoity in order to fight starvation and social degradation. Similarly, 
increasing erosion of traditional rights of peasants and tribals 
provoked them to defy British regulations over forest, salt, liquor 
and water etc. Co-existing with these trends, popular resistance 
often took the shape of civil resistance, tribal uprisings and peasant 
movements. The traditional elites represented by deposed rajas, 
uprooted zamindars and the demobilised paiks more often provided 
leadership to such protests. 


8 


The following list provides a picture of the 19th century popular 

resistance to the British :¢ 

1757- Raja of Ghumsar resisted the French authorities on 
the issue of payment of tributes. 

1767-68-~ Ably supported by the 1 1 hill chiefs known as Bisoyees 
and the Paiks, Narayan Dev, Raja of Paralakhemidi 
rebelled against British. This was followed by Rajas 
of Athgarh and Khallikote, who in defiance, stopped 
payment to the British authorities. 

1778-79- Vikram Bhanja, Raja of Ghumsar refused payment of 
tribute to British authorities. 


1777-1779- Raja of Mayurbhanja resisted the authority of En glish 


Company. 
1799—-1800- Raja of Parlakhemidi rose against the British. 
1801- The local battalion of Ghumsar, Sibundies, organised 


by the British for the purpose of collecting land tax 
openly revolted against the British authorities. They 
supported the cause of the dethroned local Raja— 
Srikara Bhanja. 


1827- Dalbehera of Tapanga, Madhab Samantray fought 
against the British. 


1846- Raja Somnath Singh of Angul rose against the British. 
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1857- Chundan Hazuri, popularly known as ‘Chaki Khuntia, 
and ‘Sepoy Panda’, (a Panda of Jagannath temple) 
attempted to mobilise the Hindu sepoys of the British 
army. Similarly, Ramkrishna Samantasinhar, an ex- 
Zamindar of Balia in Jajpur actively propagated anti- 
British message. 


1866- Narayan Harichandan organised the people in Khurda 
against the British in 1866. The rising was in response 
to the misery caused by the devastating 1866 famine 
of Orissa. 


Following the occupation of coastal Orissa by the British in 
1803, the Rajas of Khurda, Kujanga and Kanika rose against the 
British authorities. The leader of the rebellion was Jaykrishna 
Rajguru popularly known as Jai Rajguru, the guardian of the minor 
Raja of Khurda. The rising was suppressed and Rajguru was 
hanged-making him the first martyr of Orissa.’ 


The anti-British resistance assumed a more organised form in 
1817, when the Paiks (feudal warriors) of Khurda declared an open 
rebellion against the British under Buxi Jagabandhu Vidyadhar.® 
Bux*t Jagabandhu, the Chief Military Commander of Khurda Raja 
had suffered terribly with the resumption of his privileged rent-free 
tenure under the British rule. So also, the Paiks, dalais, dalbeheras 
whose jagir lands had been brought under rent roll with the 
imposition of British rule. Thus, the dispossessed peasants and the 
demobilised soldiers formed the social basis of the movement. The 
rich anti-British content of the rebellion was noticed when the rebels 
attacked the-notorious daroghas, oppressive amlas, police stations, 
salt choukis—all symbols of British Government. The territorial and 
social reach of the rising assumed a broad sweep with the Rajas of 
Nayagarh, Dasapalla, Ranpur, Shergarh and Ghumsar supporting 
and the Kandh tribals joining the Paik rebellion. The popular 
discontentment against British agrarian policy was so evident in the 
Paik rising that it prompted a colonial administrator to brand the 
rising as a ‘complete economic revolution’ .* 
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The Ghumsar Rising (1815-37) led by Raja Dhanjaya Bhanja 
(till 1835) and Dora Bisoyee centered on issues like realisation of 
tributes from the Kandhas by the British Government and imposition 
of foreign rule.'° The next phase of this rising occured under the 
leadership of Chakra Bisoyee during (1 837-56). This time, Chakra 
emerged as the leader championing the cause of meriah sacrifice 
(human sacrifice for good crops practiced in the Khond areas). He 
brilliantly caught the tribal imagination by projecting the idea of 
revival of native rule and a golden past-which protected the tribals 
from not only economic burdens but also the threat to the cultural 
identity. The anti-British resistance under Chakra spread into the 
princely states of Boud, Angul, Dasapalla, Banpur and Nayagarh. 


Jn Sambalpur, Surendra Sai could rally round the tribals like 
Gonds and Binjhals and the Gountias who had been severly 
wronged by the British revenue policy. Sai (1857-64) making use 
of the long-standing popular discontentment against the Raj, staked 
his claim on Sambalpur throne during the Revolt of 1857. 


The Keonjhar rebellion of 1867 led by Ratna Naik and in 
which Bhuyan, Juang and Kol tribals dominantly participated was 
basically anti-feudal in character.’ However, the rebellion had a 
rich anti-British undercurrent in so far as they resisted the attempt 
by the British authorities to impose Dhanurjaya Narayan Bhanja, 
whom the tribals regarded as an ‘illegitimate heir’ to the Keonjhar 
throne. However, Ratna Naik was hanged by the British in 1868. But 
this only prompted Dharani Nayak in 1891 to lead the tribals of 
Keonjhar State against the misgovernance and the feudal oppressions 
of the raja. 


Peasant rebellions equally erupted in princely states like 
Nayagarh (1849-52, 93—94), Dasapalla, Ranpur and Kanika.!’ In 
Nayagarh the ‘Raja had considerably annoyed the landed class of 
dalais, dalbeheras, paiks and sarbarakars through his oppressive 
taxation. These rebellions were in response to the oppressive 
administration prevalent in these pockets. Imposition of obnoxious 
feudal levies, and rent in kind by the native rulers came to be 
increasingly resented. Peasants also took to ‘no-rent’ campaign and 
organised ‘melis’ (organised peasant demonstrations). 
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The tribals also openly revolted against the internal exploiters 
suchas the Khairas in Dasapalla (1854), Kandhas of Boudh (1862), 
Kandhas of Kalahandi (1878-83) and Mundas and Bhuyans of 
Gangapur (1885~—95), Nilagiri (1880s). 


If 


All these popular protests in the forms of civil rebellions, tribal 
and peasant uprisings were quantitatively rich but qualitatively 
marked by limited territorial spread and mostly isolated from each 
other. 


The leaders of these protests were dominantly traditional in 
their outlook. Based on traditional ideological and cultura! content, 
the basic objective of these uprisings was the restoration of pre- 
British forms of Government and society. Similarly, the 19th 
century peasants and tribals lacked a new ideology and new socio- 
economic and political programme based on the analyses of British 
rule. These factors explain as to why the British became successful 
in suppressing these rebellions by a policy of concessions and 
appeasement to the native rulers and the zamindars or through 
reduction in revenue assessments while physically eliminating the 
violent rebel chiefs. However, the resistance shown by the peasants 
and tribals both to the British Government or the internal exploiters 
in the 19th century revealed ‘great courage, a spirit of sacrifice, 
remarkable organisational abilities and a solidarity that cut across 
religion and caste lines.’ Moreover, this spirit of popular protest 
went a long way in inspiring the popular struggles as well as 
nationalist politics of 20th century. 
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Search for Linguistic Identity 


T he broad features of 19th century politics in Orissa were 
not only marked by popular resistance against both British 


domination and the oppression by the zamindars and the local 
chiefs, but by the assertion of the intellectuals fora distinct linguistic 
cultural identity in the shape of a demand for the separate Orissa 
province. However, the latter could not be linked to the broader 
Indian national movement for quite sometime. In fact, the piecemeal 
process of British conquest during which different portions 
constituting the land were annexed at different times and scattered 
among various administrative units led to linguistic and cultural 
disintegration. The final act of occupotion of British in Orissa 
(1803) was confined to the three coastal districts of Cuttack, Puri 
and Balasore, yet considerable portion of Oriya speaking tracts 
remained tagged to C.P., Madras and Bengal province. The 
consciousness of a linguistic identity as part of indigenous cultural 
defence surfaced in the wake of British conquest and the consequent 
colonial intrusion. This intrusion produced an ‘alternative cultural 
ideology’ with its emphasis on vernacular language, and the drive 
for socio~political progress.! 


This phenomenon in the specific context of 19th century 
perhaps represented the ‘assertion of the cultural personality of the 
subjected (Oriya) people’ .? This consciousness based on the search 
for an ‘Oriya identity’ gradually crystallised into a nationalist 
consciousness by the twenties of 20th century. 
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I 


The evils of the East India Company’s misrule and more so the 
‘un-Bristish’ character of the administration in the first half of 19th 
century finally resulted in an unprecedented mass death during the 
famine of 1866. ‘One widespread sea of calamity’ very powerfully 
describes the reality of the famine. Popularly remembered as 
Naanka Durvikshya this calamity took away one-third of Orissa’s 
entire population. This devastating famine led to greater attention 
by the colonial authorities to this part of India in terms of 
improvements in education, infrastructural facilities like railways, 
postal services and press. More significantly, this also prompted the 
newly emerging Oriya middle class intelligentsia to address 
themselves to the issues, problems facing an economically backward, 
administratively and linguistically disintegrated Oriya society. In 
fact, the second half of 19th century witnessed positive efforts by 
this middle class for socio-political and cultural expressions. 


The growth of education, establishment of print technology, 
development of journalism, and the launching of several socio- 
political, religious and educational organisations committed to 
peoples’ welfare under the initiatives of the urban elites reinforced 
such expressions. Alongwith newly educated urban elites, landlords 
and feudatory chiefs became partners in this project of socio- 
political reforms. In the aftermath of the famine, the Oriya 
intellectuals acutely perceived certain threats to their religious- 
cultural identity posed both by the British rule as well Bengali 
dominance in the province. The activities of Christian missionaries 
in the post-famine phase, idea of the British to ban Rathajatra at 
Puri, the adverse effects of English education on the Oriya society 
and the voicing of the slogan that Oriya was not an independent 
language by a section of Bengali intelligentsia generated considerable 
tension. Moreover, the Oriya intelligentsia bitterly critiqued the 
apathetic attitude of the Bengali officials and clerks who largely 
manned the British bureaucracy in Orissa as a major cause of 
famine. It was in this overall scenario, not only rabid anti-Bengali 
sentiment took shape in coastal Orissa, but anti-Telugu and anti- 
Hindi resistance flowered in south and western Orissa respectively. 
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Faced wih an identity crisis, the intellectuals turned towards the 
language of the people and sought to focus on the glorious past of 
Orissa. The literature of Fakir Mohan Senapati, Radhanath Ray and 
Madhusudan Rao symbolised these trends. 


Further, schooled in English and the liberal ideology of 
Western middle class tradition, the intellectuals became critical of 
the maladministration and exploitation of the rajas, zamindars 
highlighting the deplorable conditions of the peasants, and often 
questioning the irrational religious faith of the people at large. But 
on the whole, the intellectuals remained unresponsive to the cause 
of peasants, tribals and outcastes. For instance, the contemporary 
Oriya press reacted with anguish to the abortive attempt by a group 
of outcastes professing Mahima religion to enter the Jagannath 
temple in 1881.3 Similarly, the enthusiasm with which Fakir Mohan 
Senapati and Madhusudan Das helped the Keonjhar Raja to suppress 
the popular uprising of 1891 was illustrative of the ambiguities that 
characterised the 19th cantury Oriya intellectuals.* 


Such vacillation of the Oriya intellectuals may be explained by 
the fact that the newly educated Oriya middle class which was small 
in size basically constituted of rich peasants and smaller landlords. 
Availing modern education, many of them had become professionals 
and careerists as government servants, teachers and lawyers. For 
both professional excellence and financial support, they had to rely 
on local chiefs, big landlords or British Government. This was 
precisely the reason as to why the feudatory chiefs and the big 
zamindars became the major partners of this Oriya middle class in 
the latter’s quest for culturo-linguistic identity.’ Besides, many of 
these feudatory chiefs were the biggest patrons of literature and 
education in 19th century Orissa. Posited in such a context, the 
Oriya intellectuals reflected an ideological mix containing the 
elements of both feudalism and colonialism. In other words, for the 
Oriya intellectuals, the belief on tradition, religion and linkage with 
feudal chiefs co-existed with the emulation of western liberalism 
and acceptance of British rule as a benevolently modernising force. 
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The myth of the latter belief of course, had fairly eroded by the 
second decade of the 20th century, thanks to the propagation of 
Swadeshi ideology backed by the rising tide of nationalism. 


The nature of late 19th century politics by the middle class 
Oriya intellectuals is illustrated in the activities of the Utkal Sabha 
of Cuttack (1878) and Utkal Sammilani (1903). Started as an 
organisation to promote Oriya language and literature, the Utrkal 
Sabha involved many Oriya intellectuals like Madhusudan: Das, 
Fakir Mohan, Radhanath and Gourishankar Ray. The Sabha 
campaigned in favour of Ilbert Bill, local-self Government and 
protested against the imposition of salt tax. But as the Sabha was 
dominated by Bengalis and losing its popular base, Madhusudan 
assumed its leadership and renamed it as Orissa Association in 
1882. The Orissa Association continued to send delegates to the 
annual Congress session right since 1886. The activists of the 
association were instrumental in bringing Congress message to 
Orissa at this stage.° The association drew the attention of colonial 
authorities for the socio-economic upliftment of the society and 
focused on the problems of drought, irrigation and canal system. A 
repregentation by Madhusudan to the British Government in 1885 
included demands for the expansion of railways, development of 
industrial training, medical and nursery training facilities, planning 
of agricultural development, alongwith amalgamation of Oriya 
speaking tracts and appointment of Oriyas to high posts.’ 
Madhusudan’s efforts at revitalising the traditional craft, and small- 
scale industry, formation of co-operatives and emphasis on the 
spinning wheel and cotton cultivation made him a pioneer of the 
industrialisation of the province. Perhaps, his association with early 
Congressites and familiarity with Naoroji’s critique of ‘Economic 
Drain’ of British rule shaped his views on the Orissan economy and 
its transformation.® He has been rightly chracterised as a ‘thinker 
who was 50 years ahead of his countrymen’ when people in Orissa 
had little interest in industrial life.’ His emphasis on economic 
prosperity of Orissa was also designed to generate self-confidence 
among the Oriyas and importantly to re-define the dignity of Oriyas 
in the eyes of others, a process which would strengthen orissa’s 
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political demand for a separate Orissa province. However, the 
attempts by Bengali intellectuals to influence the British Government 
to abolish Oriya language in the post-famine phase, Government's 
decision to impose Hindi in lieu of Oriya as a court language in 
Sambalpur, the suggestion of S.N. Banarjee to include Orissa under 
Bengal provincial Congress and the Congress resolution of 1903 
opposing separation of Ganjam District from Madras province in 
due course changed Mr. Das’s conviction in the efficacy of Congress 
politics and it led to his distuncing from Congress around 1901. 
Instead, he thought of pursuing the Oriya amalgamation issue with 
greater thrust by launching the Utrkal Sammilani in 1903. However, 
Das’s shift away from Congress and his emphasis on Sammilani 
politics did not amount to a vision of narrow provincialism based on 
linguistic chauvinism.'® Rather, he was convinced of the fact that a 
greater Orissa as a distinct political unit would provide momentum 
to Indian nationalism and even once observed that mother Urkal 
was not separate from mother India.!" 


The Orissa Association and Utkal Sammilani basically 
represented constitutional politics in the line of early moderate 
Congress. The political strategy was characterised by a policy of 
appeasement of the British and limited linkage with anti-colonial 
forces as it was thought that co-operation with government would 
yield the desired result.” This specific understanding led these 
organisations to find a base in the ranks of rajas and other feudatory 
chiefs. 


Considering the peculiarities of the 19th century Orissa, 
generation of political consciousness and undertaking of a significant 
number of public activities in the widely scattered Oriya tracts by 
such organisations as well as the intellectuals were no mean 
achievements. This, in fact, prepared the stage for the growth of 
nationalist conciousness in the ensuing days. Besides, it was under 
this overall scenario, the struggle for Oriya Union often called Oriya 
movement largely remained fixed to the middle class confines 
underthe dominant influences of local rajas and zamindars. However, 
within the social forces of middle class, a new trend crystallised 
towards the end of 19th century.” This trend, represented by the 
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younger forcesof Oriya movement under the leadership of 
Gopabandhu Das, emerged dominant and almost controlled the 
Samimnilani Politics by 1920s. The emergence of this trend co- 
existed with the marginalisation of ‘old-guards’ symbolised through 
Madhusudan’s leadership. The features of anti-Bengalism, speech- 
making, paper resolutions which broadly defined the politics of 
moderate constitutionalism under Madhubabu’s leadership came to 
be severely resented by these younger nationalists. For them the 
politics of concession and prayer of the old-guards seemed to be 
ineffective when the British created the Bihar and Orissa Province 
without trying to unify Orissa in 1912. The disillusionment 
heightened further perhaps due to their realisation that measures for 
unification of Orissa resulted mainly from the politico-administrative 
considerations of the British than the pressure by the Sammilani. 
Besides, the famine of 1919-20 and the failure to get relief through 
constitutional means again sharpened the break of these younger 
forces with the loyalist politics of the Sammilani.™ 


Thus, politics in Orissa moved in the directions of showing an 
all-India identity from the beginning of 20th century. These young 
professionals and intellectuals not only stressed on the linguistic 
identity of Orissa, and the socio-economic developments of the 
province, but more crucially, the message of Congress movement 
and national liberation began to spread rapidly in the province under 
their programmatic vision. These younger nationalists who 
inagurated a new trend in the Oriya Movement became almost 
wholetimers in politics. Gopabandhu, Godavarisha Mishra, 
Nilakantha Das and many others with excellent academic background 
ignored their prospects of high careerism their respective professions 
and took to the cause of serving the nation.!® Gopabandhu tried to 
implement the idea of ‘nation in the making’ as part of the all-India 
identity compaign by establishing an open-air school at Satyabadi 
(1909) and the launching of the Samaj Press (1919). Typical in its 
Swadeshi ideology, the Satyabadi School became the nerve centre 
of nationalist consciousness and sought to build up a nationalist 
political cadre. Gopabandhu had the perspective of educational 
campaign, social service and mass work.!° The humanist in 
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Gopabandhu not only made him organise relief during flood and 
drought for the afflicted Oriyas, but the rationalist in him prompted 
him to champion the cause of primary, scientific and women 
education alongwith reform of the Brahmin society. 


Besides, a strong protagonist of ‘knit-orissa’ movement with 
emphasis on development of Oriya education in the scattered Oriya 
tracts, he reconciled the problems of regional and national identity 
in his belief that the cause of Oriya movement could be better served 
by its identification with the national movement.!” His break with 
the status quoist moderate leadership of Sammilani was loud and 
clear around 1919 when he observed: “‘... the sponsors of Sammilani 
not only want us to join the struggle but also to stand as a reaction... 
We have to dedicate ourselves to Indian nationalism’.!® 


The changing socio-political developments in Orissa coupled 
with all-India developments in terms of Gandhi’s entry to politics, 
mass appeal of Congress and the Nagpur Congress (1920) decision 
for provincial‘ Congress on linguistic basis paved the way for the 
identification of Sammilani with the objectives of National Congress. 
It was in this context, the Chakradharpur session of Utkal Sammilani 
(1920) witnessed the Nagpur returned enthsiastic Oriya Congress 
delegates under Gopabandhu dominating the proceedings of the 
Sammilani. In this session, 127 ‘nationalists’ voted in favour of 
accepting Congress and national movement as the primary task of 
the Sammilani amidst chanting of ‘Bande Mataram’ and ‘Bharat 
Mata Ki Jai’ against a poor 16 who voted against- a thumping 
victory for the politics of nationalism in Orissa by any logic. 
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Popular Mobilisation and Shaping of 
Nationalist Hegemony (1920-41) 


he launching of two mass movements such as Non- 
cooperation (NCO, 1921-22) and Civil Disobedience 


(CD, 1930-31, 32-34) as well as the continuous political- 
agitational work adopted through the strategy of constructive 
activities - organised around the promotion of Khadi, national 
education, boycott of foreign cloth and liquor, the social upliftment 
of the harijans and tribals and struggle against untouchability, 
formation of Congress ashrams, Congress panchayats, seva dals, 
various training camps etc. led to the broadening of popular 
participation in the national movement of Orissa. More significantly, 
these initiatives over the period helped to spread the nationalist 
ideology at mass levels and thus weakened the hold of colonial 
hegemony. 


Gopabandhu Das who had emerged as the symbol of nationalist 
politics was elected to lead the Utkal Pradesh Congress Commitee 
(PCC) which was constituted in Feb. 1921. Besides, Gandhi’s visit 
to Orissa during March, 1921 not only enthused the newly enrolled 
Congress activists who fanned into the semi-urban and rural areas 
popularising the Congress message but helped to generate a mass 
appeal for Congress among the urban intelligentsia. In fact, mass 
participation in the NCO coincided with Gandhi’s visit when the 
latter was received by large processions in the coastal Orissa. NCO 
evoked sharp response among the youth. Students who boycotted 
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schools and colleges, inspired by the call of non-cooperation became 
practically the standing army of the Congress and helped spread 
NCO ideals in rural areas. Mahatab, Rajakrushna Bose, Naba 
Krushna Choudhury, Nityananda Kanungo and Nrusingha Guru, to 
quote a few of the top Congress leaders, had left their studies during 
this time to join NCO. Similarly, many lawyers,, teachers and 
Government officials left their jobs and took to the movement. Not 
only a Gopabandhu renounced his practice at the bar or a Nilakantha 
Dasresigned from the academics at Calcutta University but objecting 
to the paltry Government relief to the flood victims of Bari-Jajpur 
area, a disillusioned Gopabandhu Choudhury resigned from the 
post of deputy collector.! 


The spirit of boycott underlying the NCO vis-a-vis colonial 
institutions came to be substantiated through the organisation of 
alternative national headquarters such as national schools. Congress 
ashrams were organised to accomodate the students who had left 
the British Government controlled schools as well as to house the 
Congress whole timers. More importantly, these ashrams sought to 
be used as platforms to indoctrinate the youth in the nationalist 
ideology and to train them for Congress organisational activities sO 
as to produce a band of committed cadres for the ongoing 
movement.The Utkal Swarajya Sikshya Parishad - anational council 
of education headed by Gopabandhu Das was launched in order to 
monitor the activities of national schools which had sprung up in 
different parts of the province.® Similarly, the boycott of law courts 
co-existed with attempts at the formation of village panchayats for 
arbitration of petty civil and criminal cases. In Bhadrak, a group of 
zamindars under the initiatives of local Congress activists, preferred 
to send the list of defaulters to the Congress Office in lieu of the 
British Law Courts.® The Swarajya Panchayat at Srijanga (Balasore) 
settled both civil and criminal cases while in Cuttack Swaraj 
Ashram, a panchayat adalat functioned on Saturday and Sunday to 
look into the appeals from the panchayats of Cuttack district. These 
institutions sought to reject the legitimacy of colonial Government 
in popular perception.“ 
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Boycott of foreign cloth assumed vigorous proportion in the 
urban centres.The Congress activists used to collect huge quantities 
of foreign clothes to the accompaniment of sankirtan parties and 
organisesd bonfires in the shape of Yanjya perhaps to rouse the 
people to participate in the nationalistic religion of Swaraj. Similarly, 
under the weight of the campaign for Swadeshi goods, the 
management of the Jagannath temple issued an appeal to the 
devotees not to offer any foreign cloth to the Lord for worship.’ 
Such attempts to spread the Swadeshi message through religious 
symbols can be seen as efforts to broadbase the movement in a 
society marked by religious sensitivity of the masses. 


The other forms of nationalist mobilisation during NCO 
included organisation of relief work during epidemics and launching 
of nationalist newspapers such as the Samaj, the Satyabadi, the 
Seva, the Swarajva Samachar etc. or reading library cum debate 
forums like Bharati Mandir of Cuttack. The news, views and 
debates expressed through these channels sought to champion 
nationalist ideology. A group of people in a village would not only 
listen to somebody who would read aloud a ‘nationalist’ newspaper 
but come up with exciting discussions on several contemporary 
issues. This itself generated both political education and popular 
mobilisation. 


In fact, by June 1921, the NCO had gained considerable 
momentum in the province. The peasants of a small village in Angul 
had contributed Rs. 40/- on the Satyagraha day for the Swarajya 
fund in their bid to associate with Congress movement.® In certain 
places, constables were found secretly helping the movement. The 
students of Khurda set fire on the school building, the houses of 
Local Board overseer, the Vetenary Assistant, and the Dispensary 
Nurse, the symbols of colonial rule and the opponents of Congress 
movement.’ Similarly, anti-police militancy surfaced in Puri 
following attempts by the people to prevent export of rice by sea and 
burning down of a temporary police station at a fair.! In fact, despite 
food scarcity following the famine of 1919-20, the export of rice 
from Orissa had built up popular discontentment against the British 
Government. Similarly, under the weight of the NCO Campaign 
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peasants in the Khurda region ‘in the form of direct action’ entered 
the forests and cut away a number of trees. The students of Khurda 
school also took to violation of hated forest laws. 


The impact of NCO in the province was so intense that by June 
1921 a British report talked about the existing popular perception 
in Orissa which visualised a fast ending British Raj giving rise toa 
new Gandhi Raj. In fact, the nationalist mobilisation had scaled 
such remarkable heights that by June end, the PCC claimed to have 
39,000 membership, Rs. 21,000 for Tilak Swaraj Fund and 16,000 
‘spinning wheels moving throughout the province thanks to the visit 
of Gandhi. Despite the official withdrawal of NCO in Feb 1922, 
people in many parts continued to display their spirit of non-co- 
operation in terms of either rescuing the people arrested from the 
police custody or boycotting the survey and settlement operations 
of the Government till the end of 1922. 


The CD (1930-31) evoked mass response in terms of 
propagation of the message of Purna Swaraj, salt manufacturing 
and selling, picketing and boycott of foreign cloth and excise shops 
and the popular rejection of ‘authority’ in the form of assault on 
police and massive boycott of chaukidars. So far as patterns of 
mobilisation were concerned demonstrations, mass ‘meetings , 
organisation of volunteer corps, formation of Banara Sena squads 
for picketing shops, organisation of sankirtan processions to move 
around towns and villages to popularise the message of Purna 
Swaraj,and organisation of underground Congress Ashramremained 
the dominant trends in this phase. What needs to be stressed in the 
context of mobilisation is that rural hats and temples became 
important sites for mass meeetings. Besides, the nationalist sankirtan 
parties very often either started from or terminated at temples; and 
the processionists as well as spectators took an oath for Purna 
Swaraj in the temples. Secondly, the dominant use of Hindu 
religious symbols and rituals, such as reference to Lord Jagannath 
inthe speeches, appeals in the press and orations on public platforms, 
and offering of puja by the brahmin priest to the satyagrahis in their 
long march to salt manufacturing sites or the Hindu rituals (associated 
with war/victory) performed while flagging off the salt marchers 
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helped to evoke widespread response from the widest possible 
social sections. This to a certain extent, invested popular 
consciousness with the notion of Dharma Yudha fought under 
Gandhian leadership in the form of salt satyagraha against the 
oppressive British imperialism. 


The campaign for Purna Swaraj through sankirtan processions 
equally emphasised the issues of Khadi and anti-liquor. The Oriyas 
of Gobinda Chandra Sen lane who used to perform Trinatha mela 
(a puja performed in the name of Lord Shiva. followed by smoking 
of popular relaxant ganja) refused to use intoxicants for the same 
mela on 14 Jan. 1930." Similarly, Gadadhar Datta of Cuttack who 
went in for a dowryless marriage not only prepared khadar dress for 
his relatives but the marriage pandal was decorated with khadi 
clothes.!? 


With the selection of Inchudi of Balasore as the site for 
inauguration of salt-law violation, satyagrahis in many batches 
from different parts of the province marched to the place to participate 
in the ‘war’ during April 1930. Commenting on the conduct of 
‘satyagraha war’ around salt law violation at Inchudi, a 
contemporary nationalist press noted : ‘In the villages, people are at 
one with the views and advice of Congress and Gandhi ... They 
refuse to talk to the Government people. Even if they die, they will 
not give them a drop of water to drink.’ ! Salt satyagraha witnessed 
varied response at popular levels. At certain areas, ‘thorns and 
pieces of broken glass were mixed in the salt with the hope that 
police would get their hands cut’ People would also ‘offer 
contraband salt to the police on duty’ “® Salt prepared through the 
violation of salt law at Inchudi assumed such an intense nationalist 
significance that when the police in Balasore attempted to arrest 
Kasi Barik, (the seller of ‘Swadeshi salt of Inchud:’ ) people assaulted 
the former and ‘rescued’ the latter. ® The roster of salt satyagrahis 
of the province is a bulky one and it can be rightly observed that the 
top leaders of ‘Quit India’ movement had schooled themselves in 
salt politics. 


The popular enthusiasm for the salt movement provided the 
objective conditions and rather necessiated the continuity of the 
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struggle through a shift to the anti-choukidari movement when the 
monsoon set in. 


In fact, people in the coastal districts had regarded this tax as 
oppressive. The popular anger against the tax surfaced in Srijanga 
of Balasore when the villagers objecting to the mode of collection 
of the tax, refused to pay the tax under the belief that the very 
payment of tax had been ‘forbidden by the Congress people’.t” 
Collective forms of protest as well as assault on police surfaced 
when the authorities attempted to attach the property of the people 


who refused to pay chaukidari tax. 


The other prominent aspect of the movement was the wide 
circulation of pamphlets, booklets and literature with out and out 
nationalist orientation. The booklets such as Swaraja Pala, Pallasi 
Abasane, Bidroha Bina, Bir Bidrohi, Ahwan, Khatta-Mitha-Chatani, 
Luna Mara Gita, and Arat Mahima which were both criiical and 
satrical sought to delegitimise the imperialist raj at popular levels. 


The other noteworthy aspect of the movement was the popular 
response to the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. The pact was seen and celebrated 
as a victory for Gandhi/Congress/people in many parts of the 
province. In fact, in Srijanga, the constables were approached by a 
group of people to enquire as to why they had not yet left Srijanga 
as the preparation of salt had become permissible in view of 
‘Congress success’ following the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. 


. It was in fact this sense of victory vis-a-vis the British rule 
which emboldened the people to carry forward the struggle in the 
face of repression and arrest of top leaders in the 1932-34 phase. 
The local level leaders and satyagrahis during this phase tried out 
diverse and innovative methods of struggle to keep up the movement. 
These methods included resistance to the police, rescue of arrested 
satyagrahis, recapture of the already seized Congress ashrams 
sometimes even by women volunteers, or the attempt to sell 
contraband salt in the court premises. 


The movement during this phase in Balasore got organised 
from the underground French enclave known as Pharasidinga. Due 
to ban on Congress organisation, the Congress. héadquarters had 
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shifted to this place. Under the overall direction of the underground 
leadership at Pharasidinga, the movement was significantly kept 
alive in this phase. Congress volunteers ‘one by one daily in plain 
clothes’ came to Balasore town from Pharasidinga for organising 
procession and picketing.” A large group of volunteers in ‘plain 
clothes’ were despatched to tour the rural pockets of the district to 
raise funds and enroll fresh recruits for the movement." Women 
volunteers were engaged in this drive mostly in the rural areas. 
Attempts to destroy and disrupt colonial symbols such as tearing off 
police/chaukidari uniforms, damaging of post-boxes and disruption 
of court proceedings during revenue sales to quote a few, surfaced.@! 
The movement remained fairly active at local levels due to a 
vigorous drive of leaflet and pamphlet circulation. Handwritten/ 
cyclostyled bulletins like Rana Bheri issued from Pharasidinga as 
well as news-sheets smuggled into other districts through the help 
of mango sellers or girls of the orphanage. This not only violated the 
hated press Act but also gave guidelines to the people at large and 
kept the movement going. 


ln fact, Rana Bheri, published details of the progress of the 
movement in Balasore town and asked people to take revenge by 
joining the CDM. It also gave extensive coverage of police brutalities 
in the district. 


The no-rent campaign or the demand for remission of rent 
which featured in certain tracts of the province during this period 
primarily emerged from the popular notion of Gandhi/Congress 
victory following the pact of 1931. It was also in this context that 
initiatives for the organisation of peasants and tribals developed. 
Moreover, the CDM exerted considerable impact on the peasants of 
garjats. The popular discontent in the garjats found expression in 
diverse forms of popular assertion against oppressive laws and 
feudal practices. In the post-1931 phase, the released satyagrahis as 
well as the nationalist press and literature strove hard to organise the 
peasantry and tribals throughout the province by focusing on their 
grievances. 


On the whole, the CDM (1930-34) in Orissa was marked by 
broader social basis as well as new territorial reach of the national 
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movement. The peasants, tribals, youth and women were drawn into 
the vortex of national struggle on a significant scale and it was thus 
that the influence of the PCC expanded horizontally. 


II 


Jn the post-CDM phase, the ideological orientation and the 
attendant popular mobilisation under the strategy of constructive 
activities got remarkable thrust through the organisation of Gandhi 
ashrams, formation of seva dals and volunteer groups, promotion of 
khadi, and spinning, organisation of schools, the struggle against 
untouchability and social upliftment of the harijans and women and 
the boycott of foreign cloth and liquor to quote a few. Numerous 
drives by the leaders as well as local-level activists during this non- 
mass movement phase not only involved people from villages, but 
it played a vital role in sustaining the sense of activism among the 
people. In other words, people who participated in NCO and CDM- 
phases of mass movements and became politically active could also 
retain their politcal activism by involving themselves in constructive 
activities during non-mass movement phases. Such activities not 
only helped to mobilise the socially oppressed classes but also lent 
them a powerful sense of social identity. 


In fact, with the suspension of CDM of 1930-31 following the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact of March, 1931, local level leadership displayed 
fair amount of response and innovation in organising constructive 
activities. Several meetings were held in rural areas of the coastal 
districts of Orissa and the. objectives of Congress in terms of a 
programme of rural social reforms, propagation of khadi and 
prohibition and organisations of Gandhi ashrams were explained. 


On 2/3 August, the All Orissa women conference was organised 
in Balasore under the presidentship of the poet Kuntala Kumari 
Sabat.®’ The speakers of the conference emphasised on the need for 
boycotting foreign goods and reformation of women’s position in 
the society. Thanking the women participants of CDM, it further 
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resolved to forma provincial Women Karma Mandal in Orissa. The 
women delegates were exhorted to join the Congress, abandon 
purdah and strive for the eradication of untouchability. 


Similarly, Utkal Gopabandhu Sevaka Bahini, the Orissan 
wing of the Hindustani Seva Dal was inaugurated during 
Sept. 1931. In its first month-long training camp at Cuttack, 19 
men and 2 women got trained and called themseleves as sainikas. 
The successful experiment of the training camp encouraged the 
organisers to open fresh centres of Sevak Bahini in Puri, Balasore 
and Cuttack district. The male/female volunteers of Gopabandhu 
Seva Dal at Puri displayed footdrill, sword play, flag hoisting and 
namaskars and often took out large processions in the town. 


In Balasore, a Lal Paik Dal (on the lines of Red-Shirts 
movement of Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan of N.W. Frontier) was 
organised under the overall leadership of Sardar Surendranath Das 
and Gopabandhu Choudhury.®® The objective of the Dal was to 
train the Lal Paiks for preserving peace and order and for offering 
public service in extinguishing fire, saving people from drowning, 
and helping people during epidemics. The Lal Paiks donned Gandhi 
caps, red shirts and half pants. Commenting on the Red-Shirt 
organisations in the province, an official report pointed out : 
“Congress workers wear red shirts, and yellow pants, white caps and 
coloured belts which seems to show that they belong to the Lal Paik 
Dal organisastion.’ Similarly, another report observed : 

‘These Red Paik volunteers are evidently meant to run paralle! 
to army organisations of the Government and have been started with 
the real object of making them stand by the Congress against any 
power of the country in emergency.’ 

As far as boycott of foreign goods was concerned, the 
Raja Chhap cloth made by Bengal Nagpur Cotton Mill owned by 
Messrs Shaw Wallace & Co. became a serious target of popular 
boycott particularly in Cuttack and Balasore district. The campaign 
against the company was so organised and widespread that it 
prompted the authorities of the company to issue a contradiction in 
the press clarifying that they were practically an Indian firm without 
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‘using any foreign yarn either in the body of the cloth or the 
border’ and the mill was ‘started throughout by Indian supervisors 
and workers’. 

The heightened campaign against untouchability in the 1930s 
had an electrifying effect. The sweepers (harijans) of Cuttack 
Municipality on 12 Aug. 1932, assembled in a meeting and 
‘took oath’ to stop work until their grievances were redressed. Their 
demands included (a) the pay cut of Rs. 1/- per month to be given 
back, (b) dismissed hands to be reinstated, (c) sweepers not to be 
engaged as coolies, (d) houses to be alloted for each of the female 
sweepers.” 


One comes across a certain form of moralistic preaching 
associated with Congress membership enrolment drive in Koraput. 
For instance, a pamphlet®® issued by Congress activists of 
Nowrangpur asked the tribals to observe certain practices such 
as : 

(@) One must pray God and ask Himto give wisdom to do good 
to the people, (b) to take bath early in the morning, clean teeth with 
charcoal, wash hands etc, (c) to spin khadar, wear khadar as per the 
rules of Congress, (d) not to sow seeds in another’s land by force, 
(e) not to quarrel, (f) must renew the Congress membership every 
year, (g) not to take wine, opium etc, (h) not to kill cows, buffaloes 
during festivals but worship with sweatmeats and be kind to animals 
etc. 


This shows how the drive for recruitment of Congress 
membership was associated with the process of educating the 
‘jliterate tribals’ with certain values basically of a Gandhian nature. 
The anti-liquor campaign ramained a major move by the Congress 
leadership in Koraput district in view of the tribals propensity for 
alocoholic drinks. The Khonds at Narayan Patnam (Rayagada) who 
gathered for the Thakurani festival were offered Mandia Jau 
(preparation like Barley water) instead of liquor by the congress 
volunteers. The campaign was so vigorous that proprietors of 
liquor shops had to bribe the picketers not to picket their shops. 
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One also comes across evidence of temple-entry attempt by 
harijans in Vikrampur and Nawrangpur area in Koraput during 
Sept. 1938.¢” Similarly, a group of harijans of Kangula and 
Poktunga ‘invaded the courtyard of the Jagannath temple’ at Bantala 
(Pumagarh; Angul). These people ‘waved Congress flags, sang 
nationalist songs” and attempted to march inside the temple premises 
disregarding the police cordon arranged in view of the car-festival.3® 
These developments not only indicate the impact of the campaign 
against untouchability but more importantly the assertion of ‘low 
castes’ to participate in the so called ‘high caste’ religion - a notion 
immediately springing up in the context of the Congress Ministry 
(1937-39). In other words, the ushering in of a ‘New Age’ where 
caste taboos were challenged coincided with the installation of 
Congress Ministry. 


Interestingly, Koraput District Congress committee planned 
to organise various centres in the district to impact training to 
volunteers in 1938. It further resolved to train 400 Congress 
volunteers, who among other things, were expected to undertake the 
functions of rural police. Accordingly, a training camp for Congress 
volunteers was opened at village Nuaput near Jeypore on 6 Nov. @!) 
Partly financed by DCC’s fund and partly managed through the 
collection of subscriptions, the training centre had enolled 300 
volunteers. The Nuapat centre imparted training in scouting, lathi 
drill, and other physical exercises. Besides, lectures on spinning, 
homeopathy, country medicines, animal husbandry, and anti- 
untouchability were organised in the camp. 


On 8 Dec. twenty volunteers were released and declared ‘fit to 
instruct others’after completion of training. Some of the trained 
volunteers who left the Camp with a booklet on untouchability were 
declared outcastes back home because they had dined with the 
‘untouchables’ at the camp ! 


Similarly, a youth training a camp was organised at Ahiyas 
(Jajpur, Cuttack) under the overall guidance of the Congress socialist, 
Nabakrushna Choudhury.¢? The youth in the camp were given 
training in physical exercises including playing of daggers and 
country games. Besides, discourses on world geography, economic 
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drain, 1857 revolt, anti-imperialist struggle of India, Tilak, Gandhi, 
Nehru and Marxismetc. were delivered. The trainees were instructed 
to read newspapers like the A.B. Patrika, Samaja, Desakatha and 
Krushak. The Camp was financed through subscription raised from 
the locality. Another such camp organised at Tonkol (Khurda) gave 
training to 15 volunteers including people: from Nayagarh and 
Khandapara states. The participants were given training in sanitation, 
parade and how to develop mass consciousness. The socialist 
leaders like Bhagabati Panigrahi, Naba Krushna Choudhury and 
Mohan Das alongwith the local intelligentsia took care of the 
training camp. The local Kisan sabha unit arranged for the 
accomodation of the camp.33 


Likewise, a training camp was organised at Soro to train office 
bearers of rural Congress units. Congress activists from each 
chaukidari union of Soro, Khaira, Simulia and Basudevpur were 
trained. This training camp offered training in constructive activities 
such as spinning, sanitation, panchayat work as well as Congress 
propaganda. A plan was equally afoot to open a political school at 
Bhadrak.®® A Kisan school was opened at Jankia (Khurda) under 
‘the guidance of socialist leaders to educate peasants on the war 
situation and other war-time developments during 1940.33) 


Mention may also be made of Gramya Mangal Samiti (which 
basically functioned as a unit for rural upliftment) at Lachinda 
village (Bargarh, Sambalpur). Started in 1937, during the period of 
Congress Ministry, this organisation had the primary objective of 
protecting tenants interest vis-a-vis the oppressions of the gountias.©®) 
Moreover, a Congress volunteer training camp including a plan for 
a lady volunteers’ section was opened at Tunglibandhbi (Sohela, 
Sambalpur) to impart training to village level volunteers.” 


We have an interesting reference about the organisation and 
function of Jubaka Sangha (youth organisation) in Dudpal (Bhograi, 
North Balasore).3® Near about 15 local youth activists of Dudpal 
who had participated in the preceding CDM resolved to form a 
Jubaka Sangha in April, 1937. The sangha intended to act as a 
‘tribunal’ on social issues and enforce its decisions. It disposed off 
cases concerning theft, marriage etc. and imposed fines on the 
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guilty. Around May 1937, it declared that all cases in the village 
should be reported to one Gajendra Panda, the leader of the sangha, 
who was called Mallik. The sangha announced its decision by beat 
of drums in the village. The sangha under its banner also performed 
Charak Puja (a religious performance). 


Such developments point to the fact that rural level 
organisations formed during the period of Congress Ministry 
increasingly asserted their rights. Moreover such associations 
resolved to fight against the oppressions of the police and the 
landlords. Commenting on the activities of the Jubaka Sangha, an 
official report pointed out, ‘there existed a strong combination and 
a spirit of defiance of law in the (Dudpal) village’. It further 
observed that the sangha’s campaign caused ‘unnecessary 
harassment to the police’. It is noteworthy that during 1937-39, the 
notion of swaraj came to be conceptualised in a multi-hued manner 
at popular levels on the basis of assurances and expectations drawn 
from the very fact that it was the Congress - the saviour which was 
ruling the people and not the British Government. 


The Jubaka Sangha of Nilagiri princely state (formed in 1931 
underthe spell of CDM) took up programmes like harijan upliftment 
and literacy campaign. More significantly the sangha used to 
organise common dinner during which both high and low castes ate 
together and the ration for the common dinner was contributed by 
the villagers. Such dinners naturally ensured a mass gathering and 
attendant discussions on different themes ranging from the national 
movement to the ruler’s administration. The political orientation of 
this practice became overt with Congress activists of British Orissa 
openly sharing the feast around 1937 and the ruler of the state 
proceeded against the organisers for spreading harijan uplift 
movement ‘on the ground of violation of ancient customs and 
usages’ (which was punishable by the state !)3° 


Moreover, it is worth mentioning that the Prajamandal 
movement in Nilagiri was monitored from its ashram headquarters 
at Gariamal.* The initiative for opening up this ashram came from 
some local activists of Nilagiri state, such as Puma Chandra Naik 
(who had been dismissed from the post of school sub-inspector due 
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to his involvement in the Nilagiri movement); Udayanath Birbar 
(zamindar of Cuttack and cousin of Nilagiri Raja), who often 
financed the Prajamandal’s expenditure by providing ration and 
money, Banmali Das (secretary of Nilagiri Prajamandal, a fresh 
matriculate known for his communist orientation and representing 
the younger elements of Prajamandal movement) resided in the 
ashram. He alongwith 60 other volunteers camped there in order to 
offer satyagraha in the state. The number of volunteers went up to 
200 on certain occasions. The ashram acted as a centre for Nilagiri 
refugees who left the state to avoid ruler’s oppression. The ashram 
was also used as stores for lathis and axes for the use of people in 
resisting state administration. The ashram also cyclostyled a daily 
newspaper titled Rana Dak (War-Cry), besides printing several 
pamphlets on behalf of Nilagiri Prajamandal. Rana Dak was 
secretly sent to other ashrams (such as Ayodhya, Iswarpur and 
Nilgiri proper) and the other interior parts of the state. This, in fact, 
became an important means of popular mobilisation and boosting 
the morale in the face of strong repressive tactics often resorted to 
by the raj durbar on the subjects of the state. The letters of Nilagiri 
Prajamandal were typed/cyclostyled and sent to press as well as 
Congress leaders of the province from the ashram. The volunteers 
received physical training in the ashram under the guidance of the 
‘commanders’. The volunteers usually preferred to go in processions 
during evening hours, devoting the daytime to parade exercise. 
During processions, they carried /arhis and axes alongwith Congress 
flags and chanted nationalist and anti-ruler slogans. Tribals were 
also enrolled as the volunteers of the ashram. 


IV 


Following the resignation of Congress Ministry (1939) 
alongwith the emerging scenario of war, the pattern of popular 
mobilisation in the province occurred dominantly on the anti-war 
issue backed by an overall effort to re-energise and prepare the 
masses at a province-wide level through the strategies of Individual 
satyagraha (1941) and constructive activities. 
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In the rural level meetings, imperialist war policies were 
discussed and stress laid on the need to devise means to prevent the 
British ‘taking away men and money by force for the war’. Peasants 
in the villages of Puri were advised to initiate a ‘whisper campaign’ 
against the war efforts and fund collection drive.“ 


A pamphlet titled Ranabheri (War Trumpet) was circulated in 
Jalleswar hat of Balasore. The pamphlet discussed the emerging 
scenario of war and asked the peasants to refuse ‘war tax to 
hypocrite Britishers’. Advising peasants to form Jubaka Shanti 
Sena Dal (Young volunteers peace corps), the pamphlet asked the 
peasants to devise means to drive away the Britishers and not to be 
‘afraid of red pugrees’ (meaning police). One Natu Satpathy who 
pasted the pamphlet on a tree in the hat when arrested by the police, 
refused to divulge his address saying that his residence was India.“ 


Similarly a booklet titled Chasabhai gita(songs of the peasants) 
authored by a student of Agarpara High School, Bhadrak, Jatindra 
Mohan Mohapatra was proscribed by the British authorities in 
1940.“ The poem, a long text with intense nationalist content 
appealed to the peasants to be fearless and join the non-violent 
struggle of the country by imbibing the Gandhian principles in terms 
of swadeshi, boycott, campaign for harijan uplift, anti- 
untouchability, anti-dowry, literacy and anti-liquor etc. Besides, it 
advised the peasants to represent to the Congress all their grievances 
without leaving the organisation ‘even if it is converted into 100 
factions !’ (reflecting on the state of Orissa PCC). The poem further 
pointed to the stranglehold of imperialism when it warned the 
peasants that : ‘just because the ministers of the province are 
congressmen, don’t think you are saved; over them there are 
Governors, Viceroys ...’ Moreover, the poemexhorted the zamindars 
and the vested interests to realise the fact that by oppressing the 
tenants they were only serving the colonial interests. 


By April 1940, PCC took up the initiative for the preparation 
of Satyagraha by taking a census of active and passive volunteers.” 
The District Congress Committees (DCC) were instructed to send 
volunteers to undergo an orientation and refresher course at Bari 
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Gandhi camp (a prominent Gandhi ashram managed by Gopabandhu 
Choudhury) at Cuttack. The Gandhian orientation of the PCC’s 
exercise towards the preparation for satyagraha was sought to be 
demonstrated by arranging a march of Congress activists under the 
leadership of renowned Gandhite, Gopabandhu Choudhury during 
April. Choudhury marched from Bari to Ganeswarpur organising 
meetings en route and explained about the Gandhi principles as well 
as the war-situation.“* A similar march was organised from Soro 
(Balasore) to Jajpur. The march led by Nilambar Das and 5 others 
continued for 20 days. During their long walk, the marchers 
demonstrated khadi spinning to the villagers.“ Moreover, one 
comes across reference to the efforts by Laxmi Narayan Sahu to 
convert a liquorshop into a sanskrit tol in Balasore.” 


Inthe meanwhile, PCC’s organisational activities were sought 
to be strengthened by creating special cells for harijan upliftment, 
minority, khadi and spinning and Congress propaganda.“®By June 
1940, nearly 5 short-term satyagrahi training centre had sprung up 
in the province including new centres like Butosorosingi (Ganjam) 
and Kuchipali (Sambalpur).“୬ In fact the Cuttack district satyagrahi 
training centre was organised for a fortnight from 9 May.® The 
fortnightly training camp was supervised by leaders like Nabakrushna 
Choudhury, Pranakrushna Padhihary and Rajkrishna Bose. 
Nabakrushna Choudhury took ‘political classes’ for the trainees and 
Padhihary lectured on khadi and spinning. 

The Congress leaders undertook a vigorous campaign against 
war-measures and war-fund collection. As early as November 1939, 
Bira Kishore Das, the nationalist poet penned a beautiful piece in 
Krushak newspaper criticising imperialist war. The poem titled as 
Dhapa dhapi Aau Chaliba Nahin (Deception will no longer pay) 
read : (5D 

‘We speak frankly it will no longer do to deceive us, 
we have remained vigilant and watching all your moves. 
Things could be managed so long by suppression. They 
can no longer be managed for an hour. 
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Have you got the power to check the current that is 
flowing throughtout India ? Our eyes have been opened 
through the mercy of the Congress : there is nothing 
more to know ... 


You have widespread Empire throughout the world, it 
is why you are seeking help. 


Unless you give up your attachment to imperialism, you 
would not be given any corner in human society...’ 


The Individual satyagraha was sought to be imparted mass anti-war 
orientation by the selected satyagrahis. The satyagrahis would 
read out at public places like hats, temples or the secretariat building 
of Cuttack from the prepared text which highlighted non-violent 
resistance to imperialist war efforts by withholding support in terms 
of men and money.©” But such speech was usually preceded and 
followed by detailed speeches by the satyagrahis. It was impressed 
upon the audience that any help to war efforts was a ‘sin’, and that 
it was the ‘order’ of Gandhi not to help war efforts.© In certain 
cases, references to Gandhi in terms of asking people to have a 
Gandthi in every house’ or ‘if the Government throws bomb, Gandhi 
will upset the Government’ were also made. People were asked 
to be fearless. For instance, Biswas Ray told the audience: ‘we were 
goats previously, but now we are men and why should anybody take 
us to the war forcibly.’ 6” 


Anti-war leaflets were widely circulated asking the people to 
desist from any effort at helping the war. For example, a local level 
Congress activist of Bheren village of Sambalpur, Mangalu Pradhan 
issued a pamphlet which read as follows : ‘... Be it known that, 
Congress is declaring that we should not render any help to any 
Government for any war in Europe. We shall spin and remain 
prepared in a non-violent way. Brothers, beware ! According to the 
present condition of the country one who is not able to defend 
himself how can he defend others ?°6©) 


Interestingly, Manglu often fixed the pamphlets just below 
the posters and advertisements calling upon people to purchase 
Defence Bonds of the Government. Sometimes, on that spot he 
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would make a speech to the gathering. This campaign exerted great 
impact on the villagers. In fact, people refused to make ‘any 
contribution’ when the village moharir visited the village to collect 
donations to the war-fund. 


A shopkeeper of a khadi store in Jeypore (Koraput) hoisted a 
‘National Flag’ as a ‘symbol of satyagraha’. When the police 
intervened to remove the flag, the shopkeeper refused to oblige 
saying that the flag had been planted to advertise his intention to 
offer satyagraha. By refusing to obey the British police, he had 
really offered satyagraha ! 6” 

The Individual civil disobedience however, seemed to stagnate 
due to the Government policy of ignoring local level activists (who 
offered satyagraha) by not arresting them but arresting only the 
prominent leaders. This created a good deal of frustration among the 
unarrested satyagrahis. This trend was evident by March, 1941.¢® 
To counter it, PCC came up with a surprising degree of innovation 
as per the directive of AICC and Gandhi’s scheme of ‘Delhi March’. 
PCC in fact drafted an innovative scheme which asked the 
‘unarrested’ satyagrahis to serve fresh notices on the authorities 
about his plan to undertake a tour, from his village culminating in 
the capital of the province, i.e. Cuttack, in between touching 
existing police stations and the sub-divisions. The satyagrahis were 
thus expected to cover many villages, en route, where he would 
popularise anti-war slogans and convince people that Government 
had realised its mistaken policy of treating anti-war slogans as an 
offence and thereby resorted to the policy of no more arresting the 
concerned satyagrahis. Besides, the satyagrahis were instructed to 
make the most of their long tour from their villages to provincial 
capital by making anti-war speeches at selected sites like hats, 
railway station, court compounds, townships and temple premises 
to attract large crowds. The arrest of satyagrahis at such sites was 
hoped to accord them extra public image and popularity. Further, 
the satyagrahis were asked to make door-to-door campaign 
explaining anti-war slogan, and anti-war fund views.©” 

The PCC further clarified that 2 or 3 satyagrahis having 
influence on people should move together and finally reach Cuttack 
from where they could get certificates for their march to Delhi. 
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Further, the PCC instructed the rural activists as well as 
members of local bodies to monitor constructive activities through 
door-to-door compaigning in their respective constituencies in 
order to build popular opinion against war and other political 
developments. Besides, a weekly titled satyagrahi edited by 
Gopabandhu Choudtkiury mostly in lines of Harijan was published 
which sought to popularise the philosophy of khadi, non-violence 
and Gandhi. 

By April, satyagrahi consultation camps had sprung up in 
many areas to offer new directions to the movement which had 
started showing signs of petering out. Around May, PCC launched 
a scheme for the recruitment of santisena (peace Army) to enroll 
volunteers as well as to train the intending satyagrahis.' The sena 
was expected primarily to supervise the maintenance of peace 
alongwith allied Congress activities.’ Moreover, Congress 
volunteer training camps were organised at Gadadharpur (Bhadrak) 
and Aska (Ganjam) by June. The pattern of instructions in these 
centres focused on spinning, khadi, meaning of satyagraha pledge, 
and aims and duties revolving around Individual satyagraha. ©?) 


All these innovations by PCC can be seen as a systematic 
exercise to re-energise the waning spirit of the unarrested and 
disappointed satyagrahis as well as to push the struggle forward in 
a new direction. The very strategy to reinspire the Satyagraha spirit 
by undertaking constructive programmes and anti-imperialist 
ideological training at rural levels through the organisation of 
training camps as well as building up a vast contigent of ‘santi-sena’ 
demonstrated its potential viability afterwards. This can be perceived 
when the entire rural set-up in Orissa was swept by both vigorous 
anti-imperialist and anti-feudal current during the 1942 struggle. 
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Emergence and 
Structuring of Left Politics 


he post-civil disobedience phase, in fact, marked the rise 
and spread of left movement in Orissa. The crystallisation 


of the left trend within the Congress movement also helped to 
activise the peasant and tribal movements. Following the formation 
of Congress Socialist Party (CSP), the Orissa unit of Congress 
Socialist Party was formed on 5 June 1934.! The prominent activists 
of this organisation were Prananath Patnaik, Naba Krushna 
Choudhury, Bhagabati Panigrahi, and Surendra Dwivedi etc. In 
fact, Prananath Patnaik and Sarat Patnaik went to Banaras to study 
in Kashi vidyapitha during 1931, following Gandhi-Irwin Pact. 
Guru Charan Patnaik joined Kashi vidyapitha around 1934. The 
Kashi vidyapitha of fered a platform to learn about various ideological 
strands ranging from Gandhism to communism and terrorism. 
Many prominent nationalists like Narendra Dev, Joglekar and Lal 
Bahadur Shastri used to offer lectures on various subjects. These 
young activists who had steeled themselves in the heat of CDM 
acquired the initial inclination for Marxist ideology in the Kashi 
institute. They also formed a group called ‘Young Communist 
League’ in Kashi itself.? 
6 


The left wingers in Orissa published quite a few newspapers 
and journals to champion the cause of peasants and workers. 
Nabakrushna Choudhury edited the weekly newspaper Sarathi. 
Similarly, a weekly journal Krushak was published around 1938. 
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This journal basically championed the cause of peasants and 
offered guidelines to the peasant movement of the province. Krushak 
which had a circulation of around 2,000 in March 1939, represented 
a perspective which was one of non-violent anti-imperialist struggle 
to attain Purna Swaraj under the banner of Congress movement. It 
sought to mobilise peasants on that basis.’ 


Alongside these developments, a group of students of 
Ravenshaw College got together to float a literary-cum-cultural 
forum in Nov. 1935.* Titled as Nabayuga Sahitya Sansad, the 
forum aimed at disseminating ‘progressive, revolutionary and 
radical ideas’ among the youth. A booklet captioned Rakta Sikha 
(flames of blood) released by the forum in 1939, in its preface, 
explained the objective of the forum as follows :° 


‘The mass movement in Orissa is spreading very fast. 
But it is a pity that mass literature has not been able to 
keep pace with the mass movement...There is a need to 
havea distinct perspective to guide any mass movement 
in proper direction. The Nabayuga literary volumes 
will bring message about the New Age to all the anti- 

ˆ imperialist forces and help the latter to understand their 
perspective about the struggle...’ 


With its communistic overtones, Raktasikha contained several 
poems of the youthful communists like Ananta Patnaik and Sachi 
Routray. In the poem named Sarbahara (Proletariate), Ananta 
Patnaik wrote : ‘We will take our dues, we are the labourer 
community ; we will bring bloody morning after killing the dark 
nights’ And in another, he urged : ‘Oh ! proletariate! march on ! to 
achieve socialism and shed your blood smilingly under the banner 
of red flag...’ 


The poems in Raktasikha basically exhorted the peasantry 
and workers to organise themselves in order to fight against all 
sorts of oppressions on them. Bhagabati Panigrahi edited a monthly 
journal named as Adhunika (modern) on behalf of the forum. Nehru 
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during his visit to Orissa in 1936 had addressed the forum. By 1937, 
the forum had started exerting considerable influence in the All 
Utkal students Conference. The latter, hitherto with its objective of 
basically encouraging scholastic and atheletic activities of students 
came to increasingly focus on the arousal of political consciousness 
of the youths of the province under the impact of the Nabayuga 
activists. 


The communist trend of the Nabayuga forum as well as Orissa 
students conference became loud and clear around 1937. For 
instance, protesting the treatment meted out to political prisoners in 
Andamans, Ananta Patnaik, ina meeting at Cuttack (22 Aug. 1937) 
observed that Gandhism had dampened the spirit of the youths 
otherwise they (youths) would have by now done what the students 
of Spain and Japan were doing. He asserted that unless there was 
shooting and bloodshed the freedom of a country could not be 
attained. He also exhorted the students to learn to handle arms and 
also to create a situation so that Congress Ministry would be forced 
to resign.’ 


In fact, Ravenshaw college became a hotbed of the preaching 
of communism. A contemporary newspaper Desakatha, reflecting 
on this development reported sarcastically in July 1938 that : 


‘In a few days the Ravenshaw College will be Soviet and for 
this male and female Russians have taken to preaching from now... 
whoever contradicts them, they call him reactionary’. 


Moreover an official report around Oct. 1938 regarding the 
nature of communist leadership and literature pointed out :* 


*... Several issues of National Front publication have 
been found in Orissa... Regarding the political views 
of persons like Ananta Patnaik, Biswanath Pasayat, 
Bijaya Chandra Das, Asok Das, Baidyanath Rath...they 
are all close associates and more or less share the same 
opinion. Asok Das could probably be more correctly 
described as a revolutionary of Jugantar views. Even 
so the difference is not of great value. The leader of the 
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group is Bhagabati Panigrahi assisted by Ananta 
Patnaik... In respect of Ananta Patnaik, perusual of 
some of his reported speeches, shows his continual 
opposition to the ‘Capitalists’ and the fact that he 
includes among those capitalists the present Hon’ble 
Ministers is clear proof that his views are far more ‘left’ 
than those of the average socialists...’ 


III 


However, the distancing between the socialists and the 
communists became sharp around 1938. Interestingly, in May 
1939, Baidyanath Rath had told Satindranath Guha (ex-detenue of 
Bengal) that Nabakrushna Choudhury (Cspite) had become inactive 
and thus he and his friends were trying to find a platform leader for 
the socialists and the communists.'® Rath further revealed that he 
had received instructions from his associates in Bengal to capture 
the revolutionary ‘brains’ in Orissa to utilise them for their work to 
organise the peasants and the students to agitate against the Congress 
Ministry. The other notable trend within the left movement was the 
politics of Forward Bloc. However, the communists who initially 
wanted to involve themselves in this front, gradually shied away 
from it as the Bloc came to be dominated ...by the persons whom 
the left wingers regarded as ‘rightists’ such as Nilakantha Das and 
Godabarisha Mishra. 


It may not be out of place here to refer to few of the 
observations made by Suhash Bose during his visit to Onissa in 
1939 in connection with his effort to popularise the idea of Forward 
Bloc. 


Reacting to a question on his difference with Gandhi, Bose 
told a group of Congress activists led by Loknath Mishra in Puri 
that :!! ‘If the country is not prepared (for Satyagraha) the country 
can be prepared within a very short time. The trouble is that those 
who say the country is not prepared, do not prepare the country 
either.’ Commenting on Gandhi, he viewed : ‘The greatest in a 
leader consists in sensing the time for fight, Gandhi sensed it in 
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1930. Preparedness of the people can be tested only after actual 
Satyagraha. With all the objective condition now present we are 
stronger to-day than ever before (for Satyagraha)y’. 


Moreover, explaining the relation between satyagraha and 
‘non-violence, he said : “we cannot have ideal! non-violence at least 
more than what we had in previous times. It is not a fact that my 
Satyagraha is different from Gandhi. The only difference is that 
Gandhi is no more a Satyagrahi. He is now a co-operator. He is 
afraid of mass movement. Violence is just a plea. Gandhi was a 
Satyagrahi in 1930 when he started CDM. That Gandhi was 
dynamic. He has ceased to be so, the reason being his old age and 
this also happened in the life time of Surendranath Banarjee’. 
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Situating Peasants, Tribals and the 
Struggle for Swaraj: 


ow did the peasants and tribals relate themselves to the 

National movement in Orissa ? How did the National move- 
ment shape their perception and how did they translate the notion 
of Swaraj ?? 

During the non-cooperation movement, the estate of Kanika 
emerged as an area of intense militant peasant activities. In fact, 
Ram Das Babaji ‘an up country youth, brought up on charity” by the 
Athgarh Chief, in the grab of a sadhu took up the mobilisation of 
Kanika peasants around Aug. 1921 and described the raja of Kanika 
as & “creature of Satanic Sarkar, opposed to Non-cooperation 
movement in the interest of (British) Government’! Following the 
arrest of Ram Das, the anti-raja movement intensified in the shape 
of no-rent movement through the organisation of gramya sabhas. 
Backed by the PCC, no-rent movement in Kanika assumed militant 
form right since Jan. 1922. A meli covering 100 villages and as 
many as 4,000 peasants was formed.” Those who were willing to 
pay were boycotted and threatened. Forest laws were increasingly 
violated by the peasants and tribals. Morever on 18 April, 1922 the 
raja’s attendants who had gone to serve notices on the debtors of the 
estate, were mobbed and injured by 400 people. When the police 
arrested five persons in connection with this incident, nearly 2000 
people rescued them from the custody of the police. Following this, 
on 23 March, the police opened fire on a gathering of 1000 people 
who had assembled to submit a memorandum to the.raja, killing 3 
and injuring 140 people.’ 
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However, the period following civil disobedience movement 
witnessed a vigorous thrust to the ogranisation of peasants and 
tribals of British Orissa and the garjats. The satyagrahis once 
released from Jail by 1933, not only addressed themselves to the 
campaign of constructive activities but strove to organise the 
peasantry and the tribals. Besides, a sizeable section of the youth 
who had steeled themselves in the NCO and salt politics came under 
the broad left ideological sway of Nehru, socialists, communists 
and Bose. Thus, the congress activists as well as the radical youth 
famned into villages and helped form Krushak committees. 


They not only organised peasant meetings and prepared drafts 
regarding peasant demands but also took initiatives to launch 
krushak sanghas in the interiors of the province. The Utkal krushak 
sangha was formally launched in June 1935.5 The broad leftwing 
leadership of the krushak sangha sought to popularise the demands 
of the peasants and focused on their grievances. It thus prepared the 
initial condition for the subsequent transformation of the agrarian 
structure. The campaign by the overall Congress leadership and 
more particularly by the kisan leaders during 1935-39 sought to 
transform the peasant consciousness in a radical direction. “ 


Nehru who visited Orissa during Nov. 1936 and addressed 
many mass meetings talked about the need for the organisation of 
peasants and made merciless attacks on the zamindari systems 
justifying its abolition. His tour in Orissa not only encouraged the 
Congress Socialists but also gave a push to the peasant movement 
by stirring popular perception of a new order of society based on the 
ideology of socialism. Following his visit, the Utkal Provincial 
Kisan Conference at Puri (15 Nov. 1936) passed resolutions, such 
as abolition of zamindari system, transfer of land to the tiller and 
organisation of peasant defence committees to resist the oppression 
of zamindars.’ The very next day a group of peasants approached the 
S.D.O. Puri demanding removal of salt tax and oppression of 
zamindars. Similarly, a pamphlet titled ‘Oriya Peasant Conference’ 
circulated among the oriya workers of Calcutta urged ‘to strengthen, 
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invigrorate and help in revolutionising the fast developing peasant 
movement in Orissa by their active cooperation and generally to link 
up the working class movement in Calcutta and the peasant movement 
at home.’! 


In the context of Congress’ decision to contest election to the 
provincial legislature under the 1935 Act, attempts to mobilise the 
peasantry picked up. New literature. developed which sought to 
impart a new vision to peasant consciousness. Gangadhar Mishra, 
a Congress activist of Puri authored a booklet titled Chasabhai 
(Ryot Brothers) and Daridra Nian (Fire of Poverty). Essentially 
a critique on feudal oppression, the poem of Chasabhai located the 
miseries of peasant in the existing colonial structure The poem 
pointed out : ‘once the peasants unity based on provincial kisan 
sangha is attained, oppressive forest laws...... zulum (strong arm 
tactics) will end...then only commence the Rama Rajya’. Daridra 
Nian exhorted the peasants to fight for a system as prevalent in 
Russia. 


Under the overall pressure exterted through krushak sangha 
activities, PCC was made to incorporate demands like abolition of 
zamtindaris in certain estates and complete remission of rents etc. by 
releasing a supplementary election manifesto. During the election, 
Gandhi and Congress came to be identified as ‘saviours’ of the 
oppressed peasants and tribals. Petitions addressed to Gandhi were 
found from ballot boxes at certain areas.!° The tribals of Jeypore 
estate sought to be mobilised through the rumour that if they voted 
in the yellow box (Congress ballot box) then Gandhi would be their 
Maharaja and they would not have to pay rent.!! In certain places, 
peasants demanded rent-remission certificates from Congress 
activists after casting their votes in favour of Congress.!® Thus PCC 
through krushak sangha activities and election campaign sought to 
forge linkage with the peasantry and broadened its social basis in 
the far-off areas of the province. However, it remained critica! of the 
claims by krushak sanghas to be considered as separate units away 
from the congress. Reviewing the trends of krushak sangha activities, 
Chief Secretary Mansfield observed in 1937 : ‘Congress has 
completely absorbed Kisan movement controlling all its activities’ .! 
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Following the landslide victory of congress in the election of 
1937 and the installation of Congress Ministry, the mobilisation of 
peasants and tribals attained further momentum. Besides, this shift 
in political developments considerably heightened the popular 
belief in the emancipation of peasants and tribals in terms of rent 
reduction increase in the rights of peasants and a corresponding cut 
in the powers and privileges enjoyed by the zamindars and landed 
aristocracy. The emboldened leadership in the post-1937 phase 
strove enthusiastically to organise the peasantry and the tribals. 
Gandhi gumasthas to whom the tribals could report their grievances 
were appointed for every 25 villages in Jeypore estate.’ Besides, 
‘Congress houses’ sprung up in different parts of the estate with the 
objective that these ashrams would be used as Congress offices and 
schools with the dawn of Swaraj.’’ Villages which refused to 
contribute towards the construction and upkeep of these ‘houses’ in 
the shape of money, paddy and wood were threatened of destruction 
through the ‘throwing of balls (bombs !)’.’¢ Further, the tribals were 
advised to attend these ‘Congress houses’ instead of magistrate’s 
courts. In fact, a group of tribals refused to attend the Court in 
connection with a timber cutting case. However, they appeared 
later in the court led by a ‘Congress gumastha’ and told the judge 
that they were kept at the congress office where they had been 
instructed not to fear the magistrate. So also, a ‘Congress pleader’ 
volunteered to defend their case over timber cutting.!” Besides. the 
tribals led by ‘Congress gumasthas’ approached the money lenders 
Government officials and police inspectors in connection with 
paddy loans and at times indulged in granary looting. Moreover, 
one of the objectives of the ‘Congress houses’ was to use the 
‘houses’ as co-operative lending societies. The dombs (low caste) 
led by one Tingu Birisa advised people not to report crimes to police 
or officials as Congress would dea! with all: such offences and to 
stop the naikos (village headman) in the latter’s attempt to collect 
rent and taxes.!® . 


The above pattern emerging in Jeypore estate in the post-37 
phase points to the nature of popular perception of swaraj and the 
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tribals attempts at actualising it. The idea of swaraj with the 
attendant infringement of laws and defiance of authority was a trend 
which crystallised during this phase. Besides in the tribal perception, 
Congress came to be increasingly seen as an instrument for righting 
the wrongs and it was beyond the reach of colonial authorities. 


One of the crucial aspects of tribal mobilisation in this phase 
was that it was often backed by rumours of various sorts. For 
instance, the tribals of Nowrangpur and Umerkot were told that 
those who were not congress members would die unnatural deaths 
and grow tails. In response, people rushed to Nawrangpur to join 
congress.’ Similarly, in Padwa, the name of Congress was sought 
to be spread by beat of drum that the Congress leader of Vizagpatnam 
Mari Kamaya had ordered that for three months husbands and 
wives should not cohabit?’ These rumours and tendencies in the 
tribal tracts were suggestive of the fact that mobilisation as well as 
action at popular levels occured often using the symbols of Gandhi 
and the congress. 


The peasants association in Kujanga named as ‘29 village 
Sabha’ stepped up its militant activities around 1938 under the 
‘Chief dictatorship’ of Narayan Birbar Samanta.®! The Sabha raised 
a common fund with which rent could be paid, mahajan be paid of f 
and paddy sold on a co-operative basis. The sabha also pressurised 
the mahajan to offer loans to the peasants during crop-failure and 
paddy scarcity in the locality. The method of enforcement of 
sabha’s rules and decisions often took the form of vigorous boycott. 


Jungle cutting, fish stealing from the anabadi tanks of the 
Madhupur, Pachhikote and Sukinda estates remained noticeable 
trends during the post-1937 phase. Phani Pal an ayurvedic doctor, 
who toured the rural areas to popularise ayurvedic medicines in 
village meetings ostensibly used such platforms to mobilise peasants 
and tribals of these areas.” Pal was in fact, instrumental in mobilishing 
the Kol tribals of Sukinda estate who cut down large number of sal 
trees from the estate forests to clear land for cultivation. 
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The tenants of Kanika estate got organisationally structured 
with the formation of Praja Satwa Rakhya Sangha (association for 
the protection of tenants rights), under the initiatives of Chakradhar 
Behera.” Following this, the relation between tenants and the 
Raja’s party got strained and both parties imposed social boycott, 
litigation and ex-communication on each other. 


The popular movements in fact, had received militant thrust 
during 1937-39. Referring to the state of peasant movement, 
Pranakrushna Padhihary addressing a mammoth rally of peasants at 
Dharmasala during the Kisan Day (1 Sept. 1938) observed : ‘Today 
the poor peasantry in Orissa are awakened. Mere Zamiindars have 
no right to stand upto them. They can be blown away. The nation 
is moving fast like Punjab express. In one fine moming, you will 
find that Zamindars/the Goverment have gone’ .® 


The following list is broadly illustrative of the nature of 
mobilisation, resistance and initiatives at popular levels during the 
1921-39 phase of Orissa. 

Years : 


May, 1921 Nearly 500 Bhuyan tribals of Keonjhar gherqoed 
the superintendent’s bungalow and demanded the 
release of the prisoners who had been arrested in 
connection with organising a strike in the state. 


1921-22 Peasants of Khurda, violating forest laws, entered 
the forests of Khurda and cut away a number of 
trees. 

1928 The peasants of Bamra State opposed the Meefar 


Settlement which sought to increase the already 
heavy rent on the peasants. 


1928 The peasants of Nilagiri rose against the authorities 
when a high abwab (demand) was imposed on them 
in connection with the marriage ceremony of the 
princess of the state. Protesting this, 2000 peasants 
left the state and went to Balasore. 
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1929-30 


1930 


1930 


1931 


Sept, 1937 


1937 


1937 


1937 


The Savara tribals of Gunpur (Koraput) organised a 
no-rent movement. 


Narasingha Sahu mobilised the Khonds of Bissam 
Cuttack by organising ‘procession and 
demonstration’. In fact, on one occasion, when he 
was prohibited from holding meeting by a Sub- 
Inspector, he waved a Congress flag defiantly and 
said he took orders from ‘his Government meaning 
Mr. Gandhi’. 


27 Khonds of Boudh went to Sambalpur to get relief 
from the Political Agent following the imposition of 
new settlement which raised the land revenue from 
100 to 400 per cent. 


The Khonds of Kalyansinghpur attacked a police 
party which had served on them warrants for refusing 
to pay kists (instalments) to the maharaja of Jeypore. 


On the occasion of Kisan Day (1 Sept, 1937), 10 
thousand peasants marched in a procession shouting 
slogans of ‘abolition of zamindari system’ and “50% 
reduction of rent” and submitted their charter of 
demands to the congress ministers. 


At Krishna Prasad (Parikuda estate), the peasants 
were asked not to reconcile to the ‘illegal exactions’ 
of the raja and acommittee was formed to probe into 
the allegations of the peasants. 


The peasants of Ghumsar under the leadership of 
Radhakrishna Biswas Ray and Nilakantha Patra 
condemned the exactions of Jeypore Estate officials 
and asked the Collector to prevent the feudal levies 
like ‘bethi, gudem, mamall and rasad’. 


The peasants of Jarada (Angul) severly resented the 
action of the chaparasi of the S. D. O. when the latter 
‘rebuked and insulted’ the tenants for bringing 5 
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cartloads of woods instead of 8 cart loads required 
under S. D. O’s parwana. 


1937 The attempt by Police S. 1. and aJamadar to rape the 
daughter of one Pahali Jena in Balasore sparked off 
strong popular resistance. The incident led to the 
assaulting of police followed by a petition by Pahali 
Jena to the ‘Congress Government’ with the 
conviction that every matter be reported to the 
Government directly. 


1937 Underthe ‘cloak of Congress propaganda’ ,campaign 
for refusal of rent was so intense that the tenants of 
Jarada estate (Ganjam) assaulted the Revenue 
Inspector. 


1937 In Kotpad, the tribals opposed the attempt to form 
‘Kotpad Union’ by the Government as they thought 
that the “Union” meant a series of new taxation. 
Thus they attacked the members of the Union as wel! 
as the police. 


1937 In Sagbaria (Tirtol), a group of krushak sangha 
activists threatened one Bansidhar Das with 
ostracism when the latter refused to subscribe to the 
sangha’s fund. 

1937 In Jaleswar, peasants continued to withhold payment 
of chaukidari tax. 


1938 The krushak sangha at Kusinga (Jagatsinghpur) 
resolved to settle the disputes of the peasants through 
the village panchayats. 


1938 The proprietor of Madhupur estate leased a bi- 
weekly hat to one Kalandi Rout and when the latter 
attempted to collect hat tax, the shopkeepers 
boycotted the hat and shifted to a new site away 
from the estate’s jurisdiction. The new hat was 
named Krushak hat. 
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1938 


1938 


1938 


1938 


1938 


1938 


1938 


1938 


1938 


The kutchery house of the proprietor of Madhupur 
was set on fire with the objective of burning down 
the papers which could have gone against the 
interests of the tenants. 


The villagers of Kaipada took away fish from a tank 
which had been leased out to a person by the 
proprietor. 
A kisan ashram was floated in Kulanda village 
(Dharmasaia) under the initiatives of Malati 
Choudhury. 


Naba Knushna Choudhury in the ‘kisan Day’ 
meeting at Dharmasala justified the killing of 
landlords by the tenants disregarding the advice of 
Gandhi. 


The Dongria Khonds in Kalyansingpur cleared 
jungles for Podu cultivation. 


The existing village gandas (choukidars appointed 
by villagers) were replaced by congress members in 
Jeypore estate. Accordingly, one Hari Domb was 
appointed at Hat Kong and he was presented with a 
‘Congress cap and shirt’. 


Nilakantha Patra (Kundra P. S.) who heard the 
complaints of villagers sent non-cognisable 
complaints of villagers to the S. IL., ‘ordering’ the 
latter to investigate them. 


A congress activist Boli Kumar led a group of 
villagers of Samarthaguda and planted a congress 
flag in the field of Panagenti Dalia as a symbol of his 
possession of land and cut the paddy. 


Donardono Singh of Goliguma told the audience in 
a meeting that ‘Swaraj’ would be declared in two 
months and the Government and the maharaja of 
Jeypore would vacate the district. He told the villagers 
that he was going to Cuttack to take the forthcoming 
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collector’s ‘examination’ and on return he would 
take over the administration by removing the 
Magistrate and Police Officers. He collected a fee of 
Re. 1/- from the villagers on the promise that he 
would get their rent and royalties remitted. 


1939 In the context of Madras land Amendment Bill 
initiated by the Congress Ministry, the no-rent 
campaign picked up in Khallikote and Athagada 
estates of Ganjam under the leadership of Banamali 
Maharana and other local activists. 


1939 The krushak sangha of Sendhapur (Jenapur) issued 
warning to the labourers asking the latter not to reap 
the field of one Kanhu Patnaik, who had been 
boycotted by the sangha. 


1939 The discontentment of Peasants in Aul estate 
climaxed in an attempt on raja’s life. 
1939 Khonds of Luhagudi and Mohana refused to do 


bethi in connection with Agency Civil work. 


1939 A Gandhi khatoli (wooden apparatus containing the 
image of Gandhi) kept moving from village to 
village in Jeypore estate. People in the villages kept 
the khatoli for a number of days and made offerings 
to the khatoli along with pujas before passing it on 
to the next village. The purpose of the circulation of 
khatoli was to mobilise and indoctrinate the tribals 
with Gandhian ideology. 


IV 


The peasant and tribal movements particularly during the 
post-CDM phase through their diverse forms of struggle as well as 
various methods of mobilisation helped to transform the existing 
consciousness of the peasants and tribals. Besides, these movements 
by projecting and popularising various demands on class lines 

distinctly eroded the legitimacy of the landed elements. Hence it 
created a climate for the radical transformation of the existing 
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agrarian structure. Moreover, these popular movements were 
dominantly based on the ideology of nationalism. In the course of 
mobilisation of the peasants and tribals, not only their demands 
popularised, but the message of anti-imperialism got injected into 
the remote and diverse areas of the province. More particularly in 
Ganjam and Jeypore estates, Congress membership enrolment 
drive was sought to be achieved through the method-of mobilising 
and enrolling peasants and tribals. Peasant resistance involving 
satyagraha, civil disobedience and no rent as well as popular 
assertions against oppressive officials and police in many cases 
were encouraged by the existence of Congress Ministry. The latter 
helped to transform the notion of swaraj at popular levels. In fact, 
the popular consciousness came to be invested with a radical vision 
of swaraj particularly during the course of peasant and tribal 
mobilisation in the 1937-39 phase. The inspiration sought to be 
drawn at popular levels was from the subjective notion that Congress 
was ruling India. This not only helped to overcome the post-CDM 
disillusionment but considerably eroded the colonial hegemony. 
Moreover, the left wing leadership in terms of congress socialists 
and communists exerted considerable impact on the popular 
movements of this phase. 


It is worthnoting that whenever the left backed krushak 
sangha pushed the peasant movement to a militant pitch, the 
Ministry explored solutions not only by bringing out compromises 
with landed elements, but also by backing the leadership at local 
levels. Further, the Ministry by defending civil liberties of many 
radical Congress/kisan activists created space for the thriving and 
progressive leap of the movement. Needless to mention that popular 
assertion and militancy scaled new heights in the garjats during the 
phase of Congress Ministry. The Ministry displayed remarkable 
radicalism in supporting the popular movements in the princely 
states in the name of protecting civil liberties. 
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The Congress Ministry and the 
Agrarian Legislation 


T he Congress decided to contest election to the provincial 
legislature under the Government of India Act of 1935. 
Thus,the PCC in Orissa sought to mobilise the peasants and tribals 
to vote for the congress party. It was in this context, PCC released 
a very radical manifesto which among other things promised-(a) 
abolition of permanent settlement affecting Kanika, Parlakhemundi 
and a number of smaller landlords in Ganjam and Cuttack and the 
very important zamindari of Jeypore, (b) remission of arrears of rent 
and land revenue, (c) reduction of all rents and water rates by half 
(d) amendment of Tenancy Act in various respects to the detriment 
of landlords, (e) forests to be thrown open to neighbouring villages, 
etc.’ In the election of 1937, PCC swept polls by winning 36 out of 
37 seats (contested) registering 80% votes in its favour in the 
constituencies it won. The opposition and the independents shared 
10 seats each. Thirty two of the defeated candidates of opposition 
lost their deposits. Following the decision of Congress to accept 
office under the Act of 1935, Congress Ministry in Orissa took the 
oath of office under the leadership of Biswanath Das on 19 July, 
1937. 

Once in the office, the Congress leadership came to respond 
to the dominant tensions of the agricultural economy of Orissa by 
initiating a distinct agrarian policy which was quite popular in 
nature. The perspective with which the Ministry sought to attain 
this objective was one that encompassed both anti-colonialism and 
agrarian radicalism ; the latter however, to be attained through class 
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adjustment than'sheer class struggle. The understanding was reflected 
in various measures of tenancy legislation which the Congress 
Ministry initiated. In fact, the objective of the Ministry was to meet 
the challenges offered by the Act of 1935 by undertaking popular 
and ameliorative agrarian legislations. The strategy was to undermine 
the hegemony of colonia! state by redressing rural mass level 
grievances. This could help the Ministry acquire the status of a 
popular representative and also help overcome the post-CDM 
disillusionment which had crept into the congress leadership and 
organisation following the withdrawal of civil-disobedience 
movement. 
Il 


The three measures of agrariann legislations which the 
Congress Ministry piloted were— 


(a) Madras Estate Land (Orissa Amendment Act) Bill, 1937. 
(b) Orissa Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, 1937. 
(c) Moneylenders Bill, 1938. 


, The Madras Estates Land (Amendment) Bill, was specifically 
meant for those areas which had been annexed to Orissa from 
Madras Province in 1936. In these areas, the zamindars charged 
high rents from the tenants as per the provisions of Madras Estates 
Land Act, 1908. The rent was calculated on the basis of cash- 
equivalent of half the gross produce of the land and so compared to 
the other ryotwari areas of Orissa was quite a lot higher. In the 
ryotwari area of Orissa, the rent was half of the net produce. In order 
to iron out such glaring disadvantages faced by the people of a 
particular region of the same province, the bill proposed to lower 
the existing rent in these areas to that of the nearest ryotwari areas 
for similar lands with similar advantages. The bill also suggested a 
margin of only two anna excess in a rupee for zamindari rents over 
that of ryotwari areas.? 


Referring to the various agrarian classes comprising of 
zamindars, raiyats, under-raiyats, labourers, the Prime Minister 
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Biswanath Das observed that the Congress Govternment epitomised 
their interests by ‘organising these classes and working towards 
relieving them from their distress.’* In his view the legislation was 
‘an attempt to improve the lot of these people and increase thereby 
rural happiness and contentment.’* The Bill was passed by the 
assembly on 5 Feb. 1938 and submitted for Governor Hubback’s 
assent. However in May 1938, Hubback came out with a blunt 
refusal to give assent to the bill and kept it reserved for Governor 
General’s assent. The opposition represented by the rajas and chiefs 
of Orissa was keen to persuade the British Govternment to kill the 

_ bill, as the bill threatened to take away the vital privileges of the 
landed elements.’ The bill remained a controversial one and even 
after the resignation of the Ministry, the PCC campaigned for the 
assent to the said bill. However, the bill was finally vetoed in 1941 
by the Governor General. Thus, the bill met an unfortunate death 
after three years of long campaign. 


In response to the promise made in the Congress manifesto 
issued during the election of 1937, the Ministry introduced the 
Orissa .Tenancy Amendment Bill. The Bill chiefly intended to 
(a) abolish the mutation fee, (b) provide tenants the right to cut frees 
(c) reduce the rate of interest on arrears of rent from 12'/,% to 6%, 
and (d) abolish the illegal levies.° The landed elements characterised 
the bill as ‘revolutionary and expropriatory’ and even dubbed it as 
smelling of ‘Leninism’.’ However, spelling out the rationale for the 
legislation, Nityananda Kanungo observed : ‘the wishes of the 
majority must be respected and greatest good of the great number 
must be achieved ; the society must accordingly be adjusted on that 
basis... (there is) no purpose in extinguishing any section but there 
must be readjustment of rights’ .& However, he went on to concede 
that the bill was not complete by itself as the Govternment of India 
Act did not permit radical changes in the social structure. 


The Ministry also initiated a legislation on moneylending in 
its bid to redress the problems regarding rural indebtedness. Moving 
the bill, Biswanath Das spelt out the objective of the legislation as 
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offering protection to the debtors, ensuring payment to the creditors 
and. saving the debtors, and particularly the agricultural debtors 
who were threatened by the consequences of economic depression.? 
Defending the bill against the attack of the opposition, Das stressed 
that : ‘we are out to protect the people both from moneylenders and 
zamindars... and if we have fallen short of our ideals which the 
country expects of us then we will be no where and the country will 
be best judge of your action and ours’.!° 


I 


On the whole, the-Ministry’s efforts in terms of redressing 
rural mass level grivances through tenancy legislations and initiating 
measures for socio-economic developments in a limited manner ; 
and more importantly, securing civil liberties for the people in 
general and states’ people in particular were quite impressive. 
Moreover, the Ministry sought to function in an assertive style by 
threatening to resign when it felt that a significant issue was 
involved. This in fact, sent the right signal to the people that the 
Ministry phase was very much a part of Congress struggle against 
British rule. Moreover, the Ministry’s functioning itself was meant 
to impart to popular perception the notion of Indians’ ability to rule 
themselves. 
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Struggling against the ‘Rulers? : 
Popular Movement in the Garjats 


ଓ tates people’s movement remained a major issue for the 
political leadership in Orissa during the thirties of 20th 
Century and it provided a great deal of radical thrust for the national 
movement. There were 26 princely states, (Known as garjats) in 
Orissa. These tracts were governed by the princely rulers or chiefs 
under the direct advice and guidance of British political officers. 
Even though these garjats shared a common culture, social usage, 
religious system and mode of living with their neighbours of British 
Orissa (mugalbandi}, yet in administration the former differed 
essentially from the latter. The social and political structure of these 
princely states were dominantly characterised by galling feudal 
oppression by the rulers, state officials and police. 


A conference of Orissa states people’s was held in Aug. 1931 
to discuss the problems of garjats under the initiatives of activists 
like Govinda Chandra Mishra, Balunkeswar Acharya, Madhusudan 
Patnaik and Radhanath Rath.! However, this initiative got a definite 
direction with the organisation of states people’ s conference in 1937 
under the presidentship of Pattabhi Sitaramya. This conference in 
fact, proposed the formation of an enquiry committee to probe into 
the conditions of people in the Orissa states. The conference further 
demanded the abolition of obnoxious practices resorted to by the 
rajas and the chiefs of the garjats in terms of bethi and beggari 
(forced labour), rasad (requisition of provisions) magan (forced 
requision of money and kind on ceremonial occasions) and suniya 
veti (new years gift to the raja) etc. The enquiry committee also 
pointed out that land revenue which was pitched higher than that of 
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British Orissa alongwith grazing fees, fees for killing wild beasts 
which damaged crops in the fields as some of the major causes for 
the widespread popular discontent in the garjats. Economic 
exploitation apart, the existence of civil liberties was marginal as the 
state authorities prohibited holding of any meeting and did not 
recognise the prajamandal (people’s association). Alongwith near- 
total absence of the freedom of speech, and association; newspapers 
were banned so as to prevent people from getting in touch with 
political ideas and movements developing beyond the border of the 
states in the British Orissa. Any attempt to raise protest over any of 
the illegalities was ruthlessly suppressed by the oppressive state 
machinery. The state officials as well as the police were instruments 
in the virtual ‘regin of terror’ in certain states.? 


These oppressions and restrictions led over a period, to the 
emergence of popular protest and ultimately took the shape of 
massive anti-feudal movements. The spur for such movements 
came in the wake of CDM-indicating deep inroads of national 
movement into the garjats, the dark zones of Orissa Province. 
However, the popular movements in the garjats assumed an 
organised form and gained remarkable momentum during 1937-39. 
The installation of Congress Ministry in 1937 and the distinct 
intervention of Congress leadership in the affairs of garjars including 
the organisation of states peoples enquiry committee in different 
states to collect information regarding the grievances of the people 
of the states provided powerful push to the popular movements in 
these pockets. Moreover, popular assertion and militancy scaled 
new heights in the states. It'was in this context, prajamandals were 
organised in many states around 1938. These prajamandals sought 
to highlight the demands like abolition of bethi, begari, unjustified 
fines, state monopoly on different articles, and reduction of rent. 
Besides, demands for reforming forest, judicial and jail laws as well 
as taking measures to check cormuption in the state administration 
were focused. As regards civil liberties, right to freedom of speech, 
and recognition of prajamandals etc. were also demanded. 
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The popular movements in Nilagiri, Dhenkanal, Talcher, 
Ranpur, Gangapur under the guidance of prajamandals assumed 
vigorous proportions. Faced with the reality of massive popular and 
anti-raja protests, the rulers of the states resorted to intense repressive 
tactics to crush the movements - by undertaking massive arrest of 
prajamandal leaders, terrorising people at large by opening fire, 
lathi-charge, and resorting to wide-ranging torture of people in 
terms of man-hunting, molestation of women, destruction of property, 
and employing elephants and horses to chase the protesting crowds, 
to quote a few of the inhuman practices. The state repression 
reached such a high following the popular protest in the states that 
people in large numbers from Talcher and Dhenkanal resorted to 
hijrat (mass exodus) by leaving the states, and stayed in the camps 
organised in the neighbouring British Orissa areas. It was under this 
overall scenario, six people including the legendary 12 years old 
boy Baji Rout died due to police firing in Dhenkanal in October 
1938.2 Similarly, 32 Munda tribals became victims of firing in 
Gangapur while trying to defiantly challenge the British force.” 
More importantly, Major Bazelgette, the Political Agent of Orissa 
was brutally killed by the angry people of Ranpur in January 1939.5 

Thus, the mass movements that enveloped the princely states 
of Orissa and assumed powerful thrusts during 1938-39 were 
primarily due to the terribly backward socio-political conditions 
characterising these states. The mass character of the movement 
was in part caused by mass poverty (95% of the states’ population 
being peasantry) and the attendant socio-economic disabilities. 
Moreover, the popular Congress Ministry provided the peoples’ 
struggle with a new confidence and vigour. So far as patterns and 
extent of popular mobilisation in the states were concerned, 
alongwith mass meetings involving at time 10 to1I5 thousand 
people, sankirtanor bhajan melas (devotional songs with music), 
Jagyans (sacred fire performance alongwith religious discourses), 
staging of dramas or jatras (street plays) in which ruling chief or 
political agent was mocked at, burning of effigy of ruler and 
political agent, assault on people who refused to subscribe to 
prajamandal fund even to the extent of committing ‘theft and loots’ 
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and ‘common dinner’ were some of the unique and vital components 
of the mass mobilisation drive adopted by the prajamandal leaders 
and activists in certain states. At the organisational level, the 
method of mobilisation was unique. A meeting would be announced. 
The word would go around that from each family one member 
should attend. So on the stipulated day thousands would gather. 
Caste rules were ignored through mass meetings. 


An intense feeling of solidarity existed among the people of 
different states. For example, Denkanal prajamandal ordered that 
every adult man or woman must contribute one paise to the Nilagiri 
Satyagraha fund, or the Khandapara people would express their 
deep concern for the Talcher refugees. The Krushak newspaper (a 
socialist mouth piece) which had a low cfrculation in 1934 (the year 
of its foundation) sold in thousands in the states during 1938. This 
paper not only lent a tremendous ideological backing to the popular 
movements in the states but also sought to help popular mobilisation 
vis-a-vis the oppressive rajdurbars. Besides, the impact of growing 
peasant movement of the mid-30s in the neighbouring British 
Orissa, the intervention of kisan leaders in the popular struggles in 
the states and the specific impulse generated by Jenapur peasant 
conference held in Sept. 1938, (it devoted a day of the conference 
for Dhenkanal state calling it ‘Dhenkanal Day’) helped push the 
struggle to new heights.” The other crucial feature of the popular 
movements in the states was its refreshingly open ended character 
of the movement backed by insights and innovations of the leadership 
from top to bottom. 


II 


This chapter attempts to locate the nature and pattern of 
popular mobilisation which surfaced during the peak of militant 
struggles vis-a-vis the autocratic durbars in the garjats of Orissa in 
the late 1930s. The aspects of popular mobilisation, however, have 
been specifically focused while dealing with refugee/volunteer 
camps which got organised in certain states like Dhenkanal, Talcher 
in order to sustain the Prajamandal movements in the face of 
intense repressive tactics adopted by the state durbars to crush the 
movements. 
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The other crucial thrust of the paper is to situate the role of 
congress leadership and the broad left wingers vis-a-vis the 
prajamandal movements and in particular to map the equation 
between Congress Ministry (1937-39) and the popular movements 
in the garjats. On the basis of the analysis of these themes the paper 
to a certain extent critiques some of the arguments which suggest 
that Congress essentially betrayed the popular struggles in the 
states.’ 


One such camp came up in Budhapanka in Angul. This camp 
was organised during October, 1938 in the wake of Dhenkanal 
firing. An official report regarding Budhapanka camp released 
around June 1939, makes interesting reading. It pointed out :* 


‘Budhapanka camp consists of a refugee camp known as 
hizrat (exodus) and volunteer camp. They are at a distance of a 
quarter mile from each other. The volunteers along with their 
leaders stay in volunteers camp whereas others remain in the hizrat 
camp... They all belong to Dhenkanal state and are now under the 
guidance of Netrananda Naik of Damalu in Dhenkanal state who is 
known as their leader. There are about 30 huts in the hizrat camp. 
whereas the volunteer camp consists of house with compound 
fencing. 5 


The volunteer have taken to Spinning and attend to prayers and 
take drill exercise under the command of Netrananda Naik in the 
volunteer camp... The refugees are maintaining themselves by 
bringing food stuffs from inside the state. The leaders and the 
people there intend to stay out as at present till the durbar releases 
their political leaders already arrested and withdraws the extradition 
warrants issued against some of their leaders. They also say that 
they want the abolition of miscellaneous cess of annas 2/- and in the 
long run to have self-Government. Police officers are not freely 
allowed to visit the volunteer camp at any and every time at the 
instance of Malati Choudhury. It seems that they probably avoid the 
visit of persons of importance... including police officers as two of 
their important leaders Maheswar Subahu Singh and Srikant Rout 
against whom extradition warrants are pending for execution often 
came to their camp for consultation. They hold meetings and issue 
pamphlets for distribution inside the state. Pamphl)ets are meant to 
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encourage people not to be afraid of durbar. Some of to them go 
inside the state in night to bring their food stuff as also ask people 
who express their unwillingness to stay in the state to come out and 
stay with them’. 


In fact, the left wingers including the Congress socialists and 
the Communists were basically instrumental in organising this 
camp. For instance, Naba Krushna Choudhury, Bhagabati Panigrahi, 
Malati Choudhury, Phani Pal, and a host of student activists who 
had a left ideological orientation such as Rabi Ghosh, Ananta 
Patnaik, Sudhir Ghose, Baidyanath Rath, Sachi Routrai, Biswanath 
Pasait and Raghunath Mohanty were involved in the organisation 
of this camp. Girija Bhusan Dutta (Congress MLA, Angul) was also 
in close touch with the camp. 


In order to keep the morale high, the volunteers and refugees 
would gather together under the congress flag daily in the morning 
and evening singing nationalist songs.!° A placard prohibiting the 
entry of outsiders was posted outside the camp-apparently to keep 
off the state officials and police. Drills, parades were regularly 
organised and so also lessons on satyagraha imparted to the inmates 
of the camp. The volunteers while practising parades and exercises 
in the,camp would sing revolutionary songs which were written by 
themselves. Thus the ‘graduates’ of the camp were sent to the state 
for mobilisation and also to offer satyagraha. That the volunteers 
and refugees were sought to be indoctrinated in the ideology of 
socialism and communism can be seen from the kind of poems 
written and sung by the volunteers in the camp. In fact, we come 
across few hand written, pamphlets containing poems composed 
essentially from a socialist and communist perspective. The poems 
were equally intended to inflame the sagging morale of the fighting 
subjects of the state.!! 


For instance, a poem titled Ame Manisara Yuga Anibu went 
like this : 

‘Kill as many as you like to-day ; will one who dies 

every day by bethi and begar fear to die one day...’ 

Awake : lifeless awake, shake off fear... Crores of fists 

are being raised up today... Peasants/labourers have 

awakened. They will bring about the age of man’ 
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Another poem read (untitled) : ‘We will bring red morning 
dispelling dark night ... let the strength of equality be established 
on earth.’ Yet another poem urged : “Sing the song of victory of 
Dhenkanal... We have taken... to bringlight tothe ‘dark kingdom’... 
let the swords of the state be coloured in our blood but we will upset 
the bondage of slavery”. 


Similarly the other poems like Ahwana, pointed out, ¢... 
To-day is the day of battle of the destitute and uncivilised ! fight for 
your rights and die for the country. After the death of the evil spirit, 
the good will appear cheerfully’. 


Or, Amar Sahid appealed to the people : 


‘The 12 year Baji is not dead... He built atemple bigger 
than Konark... where is fear.... Baji has personally 
declared to the world that ‘there is no Raja’ ...Hundreds 
are dying daily of disease, starvation, flood, Oh ! the 
slaves of death ; speak how many died here to build 
history ? Keep aside judgement, reason, learning, 
morality and your arguments before the savage who is 
ruling. Wake up and die for the country’. 


So also other poems contained references to : 


‘We the Majdurs (labourers) are Bahadurs (heroes)... 
we would build a new world. We would form 
Government/Society and establish socialism’. 


Or, ‘Come, Ye ! Swaraj soldiers ! Come to the people of 
Dhenkanal. We will destroy the rule of English, destroy 
oppressions... The blind durbar has lost its wisdom, in 
anger its strength is falling.... Victory to the peasants 
and labourers’. 


These songs read together, suggest that they were essentially 
inflammatory in nature and dotted with references not only to the 
Dhenkanal ruler but were filled with a deep spirit of anti-imperialism. 
The enthusiasm expressed in the poems in terms of establishment 
of swaraj, establishment of Peasant/Workers Raj or the call to the 
swaraj soldiers (British Orissa satyagrahis) to support Dhenkanal 
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struggle was basically to enthuse the people to keep up the fight 
against the Dhenkanal rule. Besides, a lithographed news bulletin 
titled Husiar'® (Be aware !) was regularly published under the 
guidance of Rabi Ghosh. These bulletins were secretly distributed 
among the people of Dhenkanal by the volunteers of the camp to 
induce the people to leave the state for camp life. Husiar detailed 
developments regarding popular movements of other states like 
Rajkot, Jaipur, Mysore, Hyderabad. Talcher etc. and contained 
information about All India states peoples conference, the congress 
etc. Thus this news bulletin sought to act as a guide to the people of 
the state in order to brave the durbar despite repression on them. 
For instance, Husiar carried a special regular column contributed 
by Maheswar Subahu Singh, the Vice-President of Dhenkanal 
Prajamandal, who had been evading arrest by the state authorities. 
Suhabu Singh’s regular column on Dhenkanal was an exercise at 
encouraging people of Dhenkanal in their struggle’ against the 
durbar. For example, in one of the columns he warned : 


‘If we are misled to-day by Raja’s cajoling, then know it for 
certain that you and your next generation will rot under oppression: 
On this Dola purnima day, resolve like Prahlad that you will carry 
on the agitation through justice and non-violence, despite 
oppression’ .” 

Under the overall leadership of congress socialists and in 
particular Malati Choudhury and Rabi Ghose, the volunteers as 
well as refugees had really inculcated a strong sense of resistance 
and definance to the Dhenkanal durbar. This is illustrated from the 
report of Major Hannessy (the Asst. Pol. Agent, Orissa States) who 
undertook visits to few refugee camps of Talcher and Dhenkanal in 
a bid to resolve the deadlock arising out of refugee problem, 
through negotiations between the rulers and the people. He visited 
Budhapank camp on 10 March, 1939 and made the following 
observations : 


“From a careful study of the conditions and people 
there, I am confident that if action is not taken in the 
very near future to close down Budhapank camp and 
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their administrative headquarters and to arrest the 
leaders... it will become the nucleus of a dangerous 
revolutionary centre, as the Bengal movement started 
in a similar way a few years ago. Except on the 
occasion of open mob violence, I have not met such 
blatant sedition, open threats and indications of 
smouldering violence as I witnessed yesterday in 
Budhapank’. 


His visit to the camp was marked with a widespread hostility 
shown by the inmates of the camp with ‘leaders remaining agressive 
and insolent from beginning to end, refusing to discuss matters with 
him’. The inmates pointed out that Major Bazellgette (who was 
killed in Ranpur) was dead and ‘now’ the Raja of Dhenkanal and 
Major Hennessy the political Agent must also ‘go’ and that they 
would soon have full civil liberties and self Government. The state 
police often cracked down on the camp to search the wanted leaders 
like Subahu Singh and Srikanta Rout who were evading arrest but 
the inmates bravely faced the police search in the camp without any 
fear and they would not allow the leaders to be arrested. Such police 
raids on the camps were also seriously resented and petitions were 
drafted to the Congress Ministry highlighting the police excesses 
committed on them.’ However, the arrest of Rabi Ghose on 22 
March, 1939 had its impact in terms of slowing down the movements 
of the people from Dhenkanal to refugee camps.!® 


Efforts were undertaken to open new branches of refugee 
camps at Nuahat, Haripur (near Sukinda), Tangi, Pandubharania. It 
was also contemplated to convert the camps at certain places into 
permanent settlements.!” It is worth noting that Dhenkanal refugees 
who stayed in Sukinda camp sites carried back with them the ideas 
and inspiration of peasant movement with them when they returned 
to Dhenkanal. For example, few tenants of Arilajhor village (Bhuban 
area) felled trees from the Gunduchipasi forest (along the Dhenkanal- 
Sukinda border). When they were arrested by the Sukinda forest 
guard, they argued that the forest belonged to Dhenkanal state 
which had the jurisdiction over the Sukinda estate. This was also 
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followed by an attack of few more tenants on the forest guards 
killing one in a bid to release the arrested people’ .! What needs to 
be stressed here is that Phani Pal was active in peasant and tribal 
mobilisation in Sukinda which resulted in massive tree felling by 
the peasants and tribals, defying forest laws. Pal was also planning 
to intervene in Dhenkanal affairs and organised a peasant meeting 
in Hatibari (a place bordering Dhenkanal state). 


In Talcher, hijrat (mass exodus) commenced right since 8 
Nov. 1938. The reasons for the mass exodus can be attributed to the 
back breaking rent structure of Talcher state and the massive 
repression perpetrated by the durbar. Moreover, the social basis of 
the anti-durbar movement was expanding with sarbarakaras (rent 
collectors 6f the state) and rural rich joining the movement. On 15 
Nov., the state declared that people had to pay 2 instalments of rent 
at a time, failing which their lands would be confiscated and the 
state officials in fact took away the ripe paddy. It was in this context, 
the exodous swelled.”’ By December, a new colony of refugee 
camps built on co-operative basis had sprung up indifferent villages 
of Angul. The official statistics regarding exodus by the 2nd week 
of December put the number of refugees as conservatively as 
possible in the following order.2° 


Kosala — 6,000 Paniola~-8 Bethianali-314 
Santrabundh—200 Kukudang-20 Naryanchandrapur—-10 
Natada—296 Kampasala—-3,000 Sakosinga—6 
Konkrai—334 Ambpal-130 Rajnipal—6 


As against this Girija Dutta’s (M.L.A. Augut) estimate of the 
refugees for Kosala Camp stood at 16,442୬! and Prime Minister 
Das’s report totalled it around 17,050.32 


In any case, nearly 1/3 of the population of the state left the 
villages for different camps in Angul.” The police report pointed 
out that by 27 Nov., nearly 6,000 people crossed over to Kosala, 
Samilisahi and Takwa villages and attributed the reasons for this 
to the speeches of Malati Choudhury and other Congress leaders. 
Besides, the rumour that Nehru was likely to lead satyagraha in 
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Dhenkanal State and also the plan to force the attention of the 
Viceroy (who would visit Angul) to the plight of the refugees to a 
certain extent explained the reasons for the huge exodus. These 
apart, the fact that Naba Krushna Choudhury’s intervention in 
Dhenkanal in terms of leading the saryagraha himself was another 
factor influencing the people of Talcher state.?® 


The social basis of the movement also broadened with 
sarbarakaras, joining the anti-raja struggle. For instance, few 
sarbarakars of the state came over to the refugee camps with 
rations while their families back in the state faced harassment by the 
state officials-a fact duly witnessed by Biswanath Das on his visit 
to Kosala Camp.?° The refugee camp at Kosala, in fact, had 50 
sarbarakars along with people of high and low castes-indicating 
the fraternity obtaining between rich-poor and high-low castes. 


It is really interesting to go through the impressions of the 
Prime Minister, Das who visited Kosala and Kampasala camp sites 
on 7, 8 Dec. 1938.*” This at least reveals the Ministry’s concern for 
the refugee crisis and the sense of solidarity expressed to the 
refugees. 


He pointed out that the determination to stay in the camp was 
more deep seated in women than men despite great privations like 
putting up in biting cold and the suffering of the babies. Refusing 
the allegation that the migration of people was just for demonstrating 
before the Viceroy the physical numbers of the people leaving the 
state, he explained the cause of exodus to be chiefly the fact of brutal 
repression by the state on the people. The ruler’s insistence on 
payment of all kists of rent in the context of pressing economic 
depression and in the case of failure, forcible attachment of crops 
standing in the field of the peasants, he wrote, were stronger reasons 
explaining the immediate and huge exodus. He also observed that 
the popular nature of the movement was expanding by noting that 
sarbarakaras in large numbers had started joining the movement 
in spite of their dismissal by the ruler. Interestingly, he noted in his 
diary that refugees had a marked tendency to call everything 
provincial as their ‘own’ and everything ‘state’ as ‘foreign’. This 
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was in fact, suggestive of the popular feeling existing in the state at 
the time, of identifying with the people of British India and the sort 
of expectations drawn from the Congress Ministry. While advising 
the ruler to create necessary conditions in the state for the return of 
refugees by foregoing the arrears as also the income of lands to 
avoid starvation conditions in the refugee camps, he did not rule out 
the possibility of ‘crimes’ in case they were pushed to the brink of 
hunger. He further viewed that the scarcity of food in the camps was 
a definite reality even forcing the refugees to go for begging in 
Angul and despite such hardships, refugees kept staying on, which 
explained the popular discontentment with the ruler. 


One of the police reports commenting on the state of affairs in 
Talcher very interestingly observed :* 


‘I believe this account (of heavy taxation and police 
brutality) to be approximately true. No doubt, the 
refugees have relations left in their villages and do 
actually return home occasionally and bring food. Also 
an unduly large number of women and children are in 
evidence in the camp possibly indicating that some of 
the men are remaining charge at home... I personally 
walked into Talcher village... The houses were empty 
but not abandoned as I had been told in the refugee 
camps, there are obvious signs of occupation that day. 
I found an armed Talcher constable who said he had 
been t:2re for 15 days with the tax collector. The 
people, he said, had gone across the border on seeing 
my car... some of the refugees get food from their 
villages and to the very poor, the Prajamandal gives 
relief. The recent visits of political leaders has led I 
think, to unwarranted hope of relief among some of the 
people. At one place, my orderly was asked, if it were 
true that Swaraj had come and rents to the Raja would 
be abolished. Further visits of political leaders are 
therefore to be deprecated. There is a grave danger’. 
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The morale of the refugees was kept high by regular speeches 
of the leaders who visited from different parts of Orissa. Girija 
Dutta remained an active co-ordinator for the camps in Angul. He 
even procured and arranged rations for the refugees. He advised the 
refugees not to trust the police and even to ‘beat them, cut their nose 
with weapons, if they approached their huts in the camps,’ - a 
suggestion often enthusiastically received by the refugees.” 


The refugee camps ‘housed leafy huts or sheds in large 
numbers on compact areas. In the compound of the camps, a 
Congress flag was usually hoisted tied to a big pole and fixed in the 
centre of a wooden platform. The volunteers and the leaders 
marched round the platform shouting national songs and slogans 
regularly in the morning and evening. The volunteers used to clean 
the compound and attend to sanitation. The Kosala camp conducted 
demonstration classes on spinning, managed by the females of 
Gandhi ashram of Bari. Besides, the children of the refugees were 
taught under leaf sheds used as class rooms by the rural intelligentsia.” 
By June 1939, the very nature of activities in Kosala camp ultimately 
generated the idea of opening a training school at Kosala on the line 
of Gandhian (Wardha) scheme of education with the facilities of 
free boarding, lodging and training of the youths. The catchment 
area of the youths for the centre proposed to cover the states like 
Talcher, Dhenkanal, Bonai, Athamalik, Rairakhol, Boudh, Bamra 
and Pallahra.3! The camp thus, in fair degrees emphasised the 
Gandhian constructive activities as part of the overall satyagraha 
movement carried out against the state rule. 


However, the refugees also clashed with the state police and 
choukidars. For instance, a group of refugees while coming to 
Natra Camp in Angul carrying small bags of rice from Neteli village 
of Talcher were arrested by a larger group of 40 people who 
assaulted the constables and released the fellow refugees who had 
been arrested. Instead, the refugees tied the constables and intended 
to take them to Natra camp with raising of shouts as ‘Mar, Mar, 
Natada Kamp Ku Nei Jao’ (Beat, take them to Natada Camp). But, 
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on their way the refugees were advised by the choukidars and 
sarbarakars of Rajanipal village (Angul) to report the cases to 
Angul police station. Accordingly, the refugees proceeded and 
reported the case in Angul police station with the hope that Angul 
police would take action against the Talcher constables forassaulting 
and arresting them.” This incident, besides, implying popular 
resistance also indicates faith of the state people in the administration 
of British Orissa and the way popular perception related to the 
existing congress Ministry and its rule. 


III 
The Congress Ministry and the Movement in the States 


Since its formation in 1937, the Congress Ministry proceeded 
rapidly with its various programmes. This had an obvious impact on 
the popular struggles in the garjats. Moreover, on account of their 
constant contact with neighbouring British Orissa, a hope for 
representative institutions arose among the people of garjats. The 
vernacular press and propaganda by congress and other socio- 
political organisations also backed the cause of the struggles in the 
princely states.” In this context, it is crucial to map briefly the 
response of the Ministry to the movements in the states which 
certainly clarifies the Congress leaderhip’s perception of the problem 
and its initiatives in this regard. 


Around Jan. 1939, the Revenue Minister Nityananda Kanungo, 
referring to Talcher refugee crisis observed :* ‘Popular Ministry 
can’t afford to see famine condition prevailing in any part of the 
territory and we have to spend considerably to meet the situation 
which has resulted from maladministration in the states. So, 
possibility should be explored to restore normalcy in Talcher by 
returning the refugees to the states. As a civilised state, we can’t 
deny them shelter as long as condition in Talcher does not improve.’ 


He further went on to point out that a ‘no-rent’ campaign is 
looming large in the state’. Further, the Ministry pleaded for 
Governor General’s intervention to diffuse the crisis and threatened 
resignation by noting that : 
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‘If force is used for subduing the claims of the people 
forthe elementary rights of human beings (civil liberties) 
and we are helpless in influencing the Governor General 
to prevent such occurrences, then the least we can do 
is to dissociate ourselves from the responsibility of 
having a share in the administration’. 


The Congress Ministry sanctioned Rs. 3,250/- as relief to the 
poor and helpless refugees of Talcher. 


In the beginning of 1938, the issue of garjat movement 
featured prominently in the agenda of the Utkal Provincial Political 
Conference held in May 1938. Sarangadhar Das, one of the top 
leaders of the state peoples movement, placed the magnitude of the 
crisis in the states before the Conference. The Conference deplored 
the absolute absence of fundamental rights in.the Orissa states, 
existence of anti-people laws and repression and reactionary 
measures tending to curtail the civil liberties of the people. It 
pointed out that the such fundamental rights were being denied to 
the people as :3 


(a) The Ordinance of Rairkhol (Sambalpur) which prohibited 
the assembly of five persons or more and the soliciting and 
collection of any subcription for any purpose. 


(b) Forcible dispersal by the Keonjhar police of a peaceful 
meeting at Sagadupatta where some 300 people had gathered 
to formulate their grievances for presentation to the Ruler of 
the state. The authorities arrested and detained 10 persons 
for 8 days in the thana and subsequently enforced for many 
days section 144 P.C. on Dhana Naik, Dirja Dehuri and 
others of Billa and such other villages. 


(c) The promulgation in Nilagiri of Regulation I and II of 1938 
requiring registration of any association and making it 
compulsory to obtain permission one week before for any 
meeting to be held. 


(d) Harrassment of Bamra villagers for the reason that they had 
joined congress as ordinary members. 
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(e) Arrest and conviction of villagers from Oragaon (Nayagarh 
Village) on criminal charges with a view to break pan 
boycott movement which was the only weapon available to 
counteract the abnormal price-hike in pan due to monopoly 
system. 


(/) Ban on the press particularly the Samaj and the Krushak 
newspapers in certain states. 


The Conference urged the people of the states to organise on 
the established principle of truth and non violence in order to defend 
their civil-liberties. It extended its strong sympathy and moral 
support in their struggle against all kinds of repression in the states 
and for the winning of full responsible Government. The Ministry 
from the beginning was disposed in favour of the state people’s 
struggles. Referring to the attitude of the Ministry to the crisis in the 
states, the Governor told the Viceroy :3° 


‘The sympathies of the most people in Orissa are with the 
subjects of the state and against the Ruler. They allege the 
Government of these states as inefficient, antiquated and oppressive. 
This .view is held by Congress Ministers, Congress party. The 
Ministers share the sympathies to the full and blame the government 
of India for importing troops to bolster up an inefficient and 
oppressive rule. For these reasons they.are not prepared to take any 
action or check the agitation beyond the undertakjng to use their 
influence to discourage actions in Orissa calculated to promote 
violence in the states. The Ministry holds that shooting in Dhenkanal 
is making it more and more difficult to keep the agitation in check. 
They are strictly opposed to the extension of the articles 4 to 7 of the 
Indian States Protection Act (1934) which curtail speeches of the 
leaders’. Explaining the Government’s helplessness, he added : ‘if 
they are forced to do it, they would resign and there is no possibility 
for alternative Ministry as all sections of Congress wil! support the 
Ministry on this issue’. 

When the Ministry was apprised of various camps operating 
in Orissa just outside the states and about, the distribution of 
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seditious literature in the states and was pressed for necessary 
action against them, the Chief Minister held that “such action 
would rekindle the agitation” 

Throughout 1938, the Ministry stood deadly opposed to the 
extension of articles 4 and 7 of Indian States Protection Act to states 
where a District Magistrate would have power to discourage certain 
activities on the ground that such steps would intensify the agitation 
in the states. It also clearly kept its option open for resignation if it 
was pressed to do so. It also demanded that the Orissa states 
situation should be isolated from that of other states as locally there 
was little interest in the latter.3® In this respect, Biswanath Das and 
Kanungo constantly referred to the repression in the states and the 
refugee problem which was getting acute due to maintenance of 
camps and the problem of cultivation with the approaching 
monsoon.” 

The Ministry demanded that the state people’s issue must 
inevitably be the State Government’ s concern even though according 
to the existing constitutional arrangement it was not legally so. 
Explaining this, Biswanath Das argued that “° : 

‘The refugee problem in Angul camp creates serious problem 
for the provinicial Government so there is a justification on our part 
in making suggestions which might help to allay the causes which 
led to the exodus of the refugees from their homes’. Thus he came 
to suggest the following measures : 

(a) The recognition of civil liberty and right to property and 
security of such rights to be protected by a reliable court to 
be announced by Political Department which would satisfy 
public as these rights are preliminary to any system of 
administration both responsible and representative form 
of government. This should be immediately introduced by 
the ruler of the state. 

(Db) For maintaining close contact with the state, the 
headquarters of the residency should be shifted from 
Calcutta to Orissa. ~~ 
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Nityananda Kanungo, the Revenue Minister, also stressed the same 
factors. He made the following suggestions : 


(a) Right of free association and free expression of opinion 
should be guaranteed. 


(b) Right of appeal in both criminal and civil cases to a 
tribunal under the control of political department 
independent of princes should be made available to the 
state subjects. 


He also warned : ‘unless these elementary demands are 
conceded, states wil remain a seething mass of discontent with its 
inevitable repercussion on the neighbouring districts of Orissa’. 
The views of the Ministry on securing civil liberties for princely 
states were characteristically summed up by Mansfield, the Chief 
Secretary, who observed : 


*... The provincial Government feel that there must be some 
local means of ensuring that concessions which are granted on 
paper, will not be whittled down in practice, and some recognised 
means for ventilating common grievances and expressing public 
opinion. In the opinion of Ministry, this can only be secured by the 
formation and recognition of a body or association which may be 
formed by the subjects in each state for the purpose to be followed 
by the inauguration by the Ruler of some body with desired rights 
and responsibilities. Until such steps are taken the provincial 
Government urge that a responsible non-official of this province 
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should be invited to help the Raja in negotiations with their subjects’. 

This powerfully brings out the Ministry’s attempt to lend 
moral support to the movement in princely states by pressurising 
the rulersto grant civil liberties. That the Ministry helped to expand 
the space for the movement in the states was clearly seen, when it 
refused to lend police aid to the states to suppress the popular 
movements. Thus lamented a pro-ruler newspaper :*3 

‘Mr. B. N. Das (P. M.) sometime ago appealed to the Rulers 
of Orissa states for support to the Orissa University Scheme and yet 
refuses to lend police aid to the states in times of great need with the 
result that British troops and Gurkha force have been requisitioned 
from the Government of India to quell disturbances. Is this a 
friendly act ?: 
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The Ministry brought up the states issue during the visit of the 
Viceroy to Orissa during July, 1939: The Ministry decided to avoid 
any kind of congratulatory meeting for the viceroy. It maintained 
that ‘we cannot afford to have a meeting of this nature in view of 
Viceroy’s visit when thousands of our countrymen are rotting as 
refugees in Angul and elsewhere’. It pointed out that “due to the 
prevailing situation in the states and no prospect of settlement of the 
refugee problem, the public opinion is considerably agitated and 
Linlithgow’s visit at this juncture would not appeal to public mind 
as it would have appealed in the case of a solution of the problem.’** 


The Ministry also consistently fought against the authorities 
on the issue of extradition cases. The people who were arrested in 
connection with violent activities or for delivering inflammatory 
speeches (usually false charges were levelled against activists of 
prajamandal such as theft and robbery) by the colonial authorities 
were demanded to be handed over to the state authorities.“’ The 
Ministry, however, asked the District Magistrate to refer all 
extradition cases to the Orissa Government. It also released several 
such prisoners from Dhenkanal and Talcher on the ground that they 
were working with political motives. The Ministry during December, 
1938 released 8 prisoners out of 10 belonging to Dhenkanal and 
Talcher states.“ The tug of war over this issue embroiled the 
Ministry throughout 1939. The Ministry went on delaying the 
handing over of prisoners arrested under extradition warrants to the 
states for a pretty long time. It also pleaded that regarding powers 
underthe extradition law, the local government should be admittedly 
a factor to reckon with.’ 


Throughout, the Ministry went on pressurising the colonial 
authorities to concede the legitimate demands of the people by 
issuing the necessary directives to the states. As has been noted 
above, the Ministry was dead opposed to certain obnoxious laws 
which were intended to curtail popular movements. Thus it gave 
strong encouragement to such movements in the states. Moreover, 
it was ever ready to resign on the states’ issue, thereby threatening 
a constitutional deadlock. 
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IV 


Thus the Congress Ministry, displayed remarkable radicalism 
in supporting the popular movements in the princely states in the 
name of protecting civil liberties. Similarly toa considerable extent, 
it also defended the leftwing leadership when the latter incurred the 
wrath of the colonial authorities as well as the garjat chiefs for 
fomenting militant struggles against the oppressive rajas. Besides, 
it also refused to lend police assistance to the states to crush the 
movements. It is noteworthy that Banamali Das, who represented 
communist strand of leadership within the prajamandal movement 
of Nilagiri, often clashed with the overall Gandhian style of 
functioning within the principles of non-violence. Both these strands 
helped in popular mobilisation and sustained the movement providing 
it fresh dimensions. But, these clashing strands were often reconciled 
in the larger interest of prajamandal movement and in particular to 
keep the movement ‘going’ without allowing it to reach a point of 
extreme militancy so as to invite mindless repression of the unholy 
combine represented by the raja and imperialism. One must note 
that, it was under the overall banner of congress ashram that 
communist could carry forward their secret activities, usually not 
permissible. Reflecting on the character of state people’s struggle, 
Sarangadhar Das, one of the top leaders of prajamandal!l movement 
observed ; 


‘It is a true case of masses seeking contact with leaders, the 
congress leaders have long looked for opportunity of moulding this 
freshly awakened mass and of linking it up with great movement for 
freedom’. Thus, he went on to-note : ‘the Congress began to come 
into contact with the masses and discovered the whole gamut of 
their political, economic, social disabilities which are constantly 
eating into the vitals of the people... The mass awakening in British 
India to-day is therefore, the culmination of continuous hard work 
of the leadership of the Congress during the period of last years, 
which was marked by the entry of Gandhi to Indian politics’. 


Given this scenario which obtained during 1938-39, it is 
really difficult to accept the position which argues that PCC 
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deliberately sought to compromise and retreat in the face of popular 
movements in the states. In fact, scholars like Pati who propagate 
such views subtly tries to identify ‘PCC’ as the entire bloc of 
congress movement and then also as an essentially rightist and 
reactionary leadership which ‘consciously diluted, disrupted and 
diverted the anti-feudal struggle’ (p.76). They should also remember 
that during 1937-39, the threat to Congress Ministry surfaced from 
the microscopic ‘rightist’ leadership mainly represented by leaders 
like Nilakantha Das and Godabarisha Mishra against which the left 
wingers defended the Ministry. Had the left wingers been deprived 
of the required space for their politics, they would have definitely 
taken up an anti-Ministry stance. It is needless to point out that by 
maintaining an apparent pro-left position and by backing the 
leadership at local levels the Congress Ministry could neatly create 
a space for the thriving as well as the progressive leap of the peasant 
struggles and anti-fedual movements both in the states as well as 
British Orissa. 

In fact, the contemporary popular perception regarding the 
Ministry was summed up by Mohan Das, the Secretary of Socialist 
Provincial Youth League when he observed as late as Dec. 1939 :49 


‘After the resignation of the Congress Ministry, I have got the 
Occasion to tour in most parts of the Puri... They feel pride and joy 
that their Ministers have come away tendering resignation. Anxiety 
for achieving swaraj has been expressed in all quarters and the 
eagerness of the people to stand by their Ministers would be evident 
if the Government were to dissolve the legislature and order re- 
election...’ 
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Youth and Student Movement : 
The Politics of Assertion (1938-41) 


ik rise and growth of left-wingers in the 1930s, the 
installation of Congress Ministry (1937-39) and moreover 


the accumulated impact of previous anti-imperialist mass movements 
lent a radical thrust to the politics of the youth and students during 
the pre-Quit India movement phase. 

ll 


In 1938, the students of Cuttack Medical School sought 
permission of the Superintendent for hoisting the national flag on 
26 Jan. But, the British Superintendent refused permission to do so 
ona ‘Government building’. Disregarding the directive, the students 
hoisted the flag on that day'. The students of this school again, 
submitted a charter of their grievances to the authorities on 15 Aug. 
1938 and went on a strike. The strike was called off on 20 Aug on 
the basis of an assurance by the authorities to look into their 
grievances?. Similarly during Sept. 1938, the law students of 
Ravenshaw College resorted to a strike. The students were protesting 
over the issue of resignation of Prof. Banarjee, a faculty member on 
the ground of his opposition to the service conditions. As a result, 
a number of law students were struck.off the rolls and upon offering 
apology to the principal, they were readmitted. 

Again, in March 1939, the medical students of Cuttack went 
on a strike. They resented the reported remark by the Government 
on the lack of discipline of the students in connection with the 
previous year’s Medical School strike. They formed a council of 
action and resolved to go on a strike if the Government did not 
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withdraw its remark within a week. In response, the authorities 
rusticated four student leaders. 


This only brought in intense mobilisation of the students in 
protest against the decision of the authorities. They held 
demonstrations in Cuttack town shouting slogans against the school 
authorities. Interestingly, the students organised public meetings 
over the issue and condemned the Congress Ministry for such 
moves against the students. They boycotted the Board examination 
and refused to vacate hostels. Finally in order to intensify the 
movement, they picketed and offered satyagraha at the secretariat 
building of Cuttack for nearly a week from 20 April. The student 
satyagraha was called off on 27 April when the Congress Government 
agreed to reinstate the rusticated students, and so also to release the 
arrested satyagrahis and moreover not to victimise any student”. 


This strike of the students had evoked widespread sympathy 
in the province’. Students of different schools in Cuttack such as 
Ravenshaw Girls School, Collegiate, Mission, Victoriaand Academy 
also joined the satyagraha and picketed before their schools. Arrest 
of each batch of satyagrahis brought in fresh batches of Satyagrahis 
whojoined the movement enthusiastically. Students in large numbers 
offered themselves to be recruited as volunteers. The student 
satyagrahis organised huge demonstrations and raised slogans 
against imperialism and injustice meted out to the students. Slogans 
of students unity also rent the sky. Citizens meetings were organised 
in Cuttack Town Hall to discuss the issue. The Cuttack town also 
witnessed a successful bandh as a mark of support to the striking 
students on 21 April. 


Financial contribution and sympathy from other parts of the 
province also flowed in, demonstrating high fraternity for the 
movement. The students braved victimisation, harassment of the 
authorities, indifference of and objections from the guardians and 
relatives and joined the satyagraha. The anti- Congress Ministry 
faction extended support to the movement to put the Ministry in an 
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embarassing position. However, the student organisation sought to 
project a neutral image for itself. For instance, as per the instruction 
of students’ council of action, anybody wishing to be recruited as a 
volunteer for satyagraha was to sign a form with the undertaking 
that he would follow strictly the policy of truth and non-violence, 
that the struggle was not intended against the Congress but against 
imperialism and its reactionary allies and that the fight would 
enhance the image and prestige of the Congress. The youth who 
participated and provided radical thrust to the movement were 
Baidyanath Rath, Sachi Routrai, Biswanath Pasait, Bibudhendu 
Mishra, Asok Das, Bijay Chandra Das, Manmohan Mishra, Nilamani 
Routrai and Gangadhar Mohapatra and many more. 


Sachi Routrai, in fact, brought out a daily bulletin titled 
Chhatra (student) in the context of students satyagraha detailing 
the developments and projecting the perspective of the movement 
vis-a vis imperialism, congress movement and the Congress 
Ministry®. The Chhatra repeatedly pointed out that the objective of 
the student movement was not to oppose Congress. However, it’s 
anti-Ministry position and communistic predilection were strikingly 
evident. For instance, the editorial of Chatra on 21 April, 1939 
observed : 


“Those who attempt to fly the flag of freedom, they in fact, get 
imprisoned first. Likewise, the November revolution was born, but 
it demolished the nexus of imperialism and capitalism in Rusia and 
made way forthe establishment of classless society of proletariate ... 
(To-day)... the student society is distressed over the doings of some 
of the opportunist Congress leadership who are the agents of 
imperialism. They have, in fact started fostering an attitude of 
compromise with imperialism instead of unleashing a mass 
movement without any compromise with imperialism. This Congress 
Ministry has become an indispensable constituent of imperialistic 
bureacracy. They are acting against the interests of peasant and 
state people’s movement ... (Thus) ...the students being united, 
demand a clarification from these carrerist elements ...’ 
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Further in its editorial of 22 April, it commented : 


‘Today the youth sings the rhymes of Diwali by braving 
and ignoring the lathis of police, the rule of the guardians, 
the inhuman policies of the Congress Ministry 
committed to political prostitution and the agents and 
servants of imperialism’. 


A column in the said bulletin titled Satakatha (True News) 
issued during the struggle was sharply critical of the contemporary 
Congress ‘rightist’ leadership. Satakatha characterised Mahatab as 
the ‘approved compromising leader’ of the Government who had 
volunteered compromise in all the political battles including state 
people’s struggle but without any success. 


Further, it criticised the socialist leaders like Nabakrushna 
Choudhury and Surendranath Dwivedi as no better than Congress 
leadership who always insisted on * compromise’ in ‘ any political 
battle’. 


However, the overall success of this strike emboldened the 
students considerably. This was followed by another massive 
students strike which rocked Ravenshaw College in 1940.? The 
Ravenshaw students insisted on hoisting the national flag on 26 
Jan. in the tennis field of the college compound disregarding an 
order by the authorities to the contrary. The defiant action by the 
students provoked the authorities. The university syndicate inflicted 
fines on two of the organisers of the meeting namely Nilamani 
Routrai and Bibudhendu Mishra. The students in their turn resolved 
to protest such action by going on a striké and planned to boycott 
the University examination. In retaliation, the authorities closed 
down the college and ordered the non-examinees to vacate the 
hostels and made heavy police bandobast for the conduct of the 
examination. On 26 Feb. (the day of the examination), the students 
picketed and obstructed the conduct of examination in the face of 
a severe lathi charge. The Ravenshaw issue prominently featured in 
the Ramgarh session of the AISF’s executive meeting held in 
March, 1940. Young communists from Orissa such as Baidyanath 
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Rath, Biren Mitra, Durga Charan Mohanty and Nrusingha Tripathy 
had also attended the session. On the basis of a decision in the 
meeting, the ex-Secretary of AISF, Mohan Mangalam was deputed 
to meet the Vice-Chancellor to persuade him to revise his orders and 
allow readmission to the students whose names were struck off the 
rolls during the strike. Mangalam thus effected a compromise 
between the authorities and the students as per which the boys were 
asked to beg apology to the principal so as to secure readmission. 
Mangalam also condemned the action of the boys to resort to a strike 
without enlisting the support of the public or the entire student 
community. The top leaders of this studentmovement was comprised 
of young communists like Baidyanath Rath, Ashok Das, Sachi 
Routrai, Rabi Ghosh, Durga Mohanty, Manmohan Mishra, 
Ramkrushna Pati, Gangadhar Mohapatra and Jai Krushna Mohapatra 
etc. The basic feature of this strike was characterised by a strong 
thrust of anti-imperialism. It is note worthy that around this time 
Sachi Routrai developed the idea of a ‘Summer School of Politics’ 
and opened such a school at Cuttack during May 1940 on the lines 
of communist ideology.® 


IH 


During 1940-41, the organisation as well as activities of 
several youth leagues in many parts of the province got expanded. 
The emergence of this trend in fact, picked up within the course of 
the Individual satyagraha and moreover in the context of efforts by 
PCC to emphasise constructive activities at the rural levels. Right 
since Jan. 1941, many youth leagues had sprung up in different 
villages doing village welfare jobs like settling petty disputes. Such 
leagues, mostly initiated by local level Congress activists were 
often used.as platforms to cover up socialist and communist 
campaigns? 

During Sept. 1940 the youth league at Jey pore estate violently 
resisted the efforts at war-fund collection by the authorities leading 
to the arrest of its President Lambodhar Singh Lal. Similarly on 16 
June, 1941, Lal Mohan Satpathy distributed leaflets in Jallesore hat 
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and encouraged the audience in the hat to form youth organisation 
which would drive away the British Government '°. In September 
1941, Puri district Youth Conference organised under the 
Presidentship of Naba Krushna Choudhury, emphasised the need to 


strengthen the ‘anti-imperialist struggle’.!! 


Moreover, most of the rural pockets of Balasore, particularly 
Bhadrak, Basudevpur, Chandbali, and Andrei were conspicuous by 
the presence of several youth leagues. These leagues formed under 
the initiatives of local Congress leadership attracted many student 
activists. Most of these leagues adopted basically anti-capitalist and 
anti-feudal positions to effect welfare of the peasantry.’ 


As far as student politics in 1941 was concerned, both ‘National 
Frontiers’ and followers of ‘Forward Bloc’ kept functioning within 
the Orissa Students Federation.!3 M.N. Ray’s visit to Orissa in 
January had a mixed response. The ‘National Frontiers’ condemned 
him as an ‘agent of imperialism’ and a ‘traitor’ !* Interestingly, the 
faction led by Nilakantha Das who was opposed to the Congress 
Ministry group supported both Forward Bloc and M.N. Ray. 
However, the 17th session of the All Orissa Students Federation 
organised by the National Front wingers resolved to unite and fight 
any sort of discrimination and {to take the due share in national 
struggle without being an appendage to any political party in the 
context of the war and moreover to bring about social change. 


The National Front wing dominated by the budding 
communists stepped up its activities. For example, Bibudhendu 
Mishra distributed a pamphlet among the students of Ravenshaw 
College. The pamphlet exhorted the student comrades to assert their 
rights both as students as well as nationalists. 5 The other youthful 
communist Ramkrishna Pati translated the book ‘Whither Congress’ 
into oriya under the title Congress Ra Gati Keun Ade ° around 
February 1941. The book was critical of the philosophy of ‘swaraj 
based on khadi and spinning’, it blamed the Congress leadership for 
not politically educating the masses properly for fear of destruction 
of capitalist system which such education might generate. 
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These trends, in fact, reflected the growing disillusionment of 
the communists with the dominant Congress leadership and to their 
negative attitude towards Gandhi. For instance, Durga Charan 
Mohanty, a student communist, addressing a youth gathering at 
Cuttack on 9 March, 1941 branded the Individual satyagraha 
organised by Gandhi as a ‘stupid’ method’®. 


The bulletin Chhatra (mouthpiece of Orissa Students 
Federation) continued its publication in 1941 under an editorial 
board comprising prominent left wingers such as Banamali Patnaik, 
Biren Mitra, Durga Charan Mohanty and Ram Chandra Ram etc. 
The views expressed in the bulletin sharply advocated communist 
ideology.!” 
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Making of Swaraj : 
The Quit India Movement 


wih he Quit India movement which marked the climax of 
the mass movement against British imperialism was 
conspicuous by its quantitative and qualitative territorial reach as 
well as broad social basis. What had gone into the making of this 
intensely powerful anti-imperialist movement was not only two 
earlier phases of the mass movements (NCO and CDM), but the 
consistent ideological campaign built nearly over the preceeding 
two decades in Orissa. Various political strands such as Gandhians, 
socialists and communists etc. had shared in the propagation of this 
ideological discourse. In particular, after the formation of Congress 
Ministry, a rich anti-imperialist political climate took shape. The 
Ministry helped create the space for progressive peasant and tribal- 
mobilisation. What is more important, was the conceptualisation of 
swaraj at popular levels—a process which the Ministry from the day 
one kept enhancing through its limited legislative and extra- 
legislative positions. Afterall the overwhelming subjective feeling 
that the people were having ‘their’ Govrnment vis-a-vis British had 
emboldened them and bred a strong anti-imperialist sentiment. 
Afterwards, the shifting positions of the Congress in terms of anti- 
war campaigns (1940—41) and the rehearsal in the pre-Quit India 
phase in the form of ‘Individual Satyagraha’ (1941) alongwith 
necessary organisational preparedness, all combined had really 
generated the psychological urge at popular levels to drive the 
British out of India. What needs to be stressed is that the ‘Individual 
Satyagraha’ should be seen as a strategy linked to the Quit India 
movement in so far as it mobilised the people and went into the 
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making of the powerful anti-imperialist and anti-feudal sweep 
characterising the 1942 struggle. 


II 


In the January—July 1942 phase, the notion which was very 
much alive at popular plane was the collapse of British imperialism. 
In fact, the overall crisis resulting from World War II in terms of 
problems of unemployment and law and order following the return 
of evacuees, mostly Oriya labourers, from Rungoon, Burma and 
Calcutta to Orissa as well as stringent war measures in the shape of 
restrictions on lighting, boat movement, construction of warzones, 
drying of canals or army/naval deployment and exercises bred not 
only an intense climate for.wild rumours, but evoked deep-seated 
popular anger against British rule. Moreover at popular levels, the 
perceived threats of bombs due to war and the resultant destruction 
was sought to be overcome through a deeper identification with the 
congress. For instance, an evacuee from Burma hoisted a congress 
flag in his house under the conviction that this device could save his 
house from air attacks of the Japanese.! This implied not only the 
erosion of popular faith on British rule and hence undermining of 
colonial hegemony but also coming to terms with swaraj-symbolised 
through the congress flag. Similarly, an Oriya cook at Calcutta 
named Chintamani who underwent remarkable spiritual 
transformation and claimed sainthood authored a booklet titled 
Malika (a kind of Oriya literature which depicts events of the 
future). The text of the booklet suggested that there would be 
nothing left in the universe except Biraja Mandal (the Jajpur area, 
the domain of Goddess Biraja) and King Padmanava would reign. 
In fact, Padmanava was a member of Jajpur local board who was 
evading arrest in Orissa and had subsequently kept himself active 
among the Oriya labourers in Calcutta right since May, 1942. This 
incident was suggestive of the end of British imperialism and the 
dawn of a new era of swaraj in terms of Padmanava’s (local 
congress activist) rule. Thus, the masses at local levels had been so 
considerably ideologically trained over the years and had in fact, 
seen in Gandhi’s call for ‘Quit India’ movement, an opportunity to 
end the British rule and to attain the much sought after swaraj that 
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they were prepared to carry on the struggle following the arrest of 
top leadership during the first half of Aug. 1942. 


I 


During the peak of Quit India movement, innumerable attacks 
on colonial symbols such as Dakbunglows, Police Stations, Revenue 
offices and Post Offices, telegraph lines etc. mostly in the rural 
areas surfaced. In these ‘collective actions’, people in large 
numbers armed with lathis, burnt such symbols, ‘looted’ the 
properties therein, and threatened the choukidars and peons etc., if 
they protested against and resisted such attempts, and ‘rescued’ the 
arrested activists from the police custody. Several areas like Kaipara 
(Cuttack). Bhandaripokhari, Dhamnagar, Khaira, Eram (Balasore), 
Papadahandi, Mathili (Koraput), Nimapada (Puri) emerged as 
centres of popular militancy.’ In all these places, many people died 
while encountering the police defiantly. On 21 August, nearly 1000 
tribals under Laxman Naiko’s leadership attacked the police, 
magistrate, excise sub-inspector, local compounder and a forest 
guard which led to police firing and the killing of 4 people. While 
Laxman Naiko was lying unconscious after brutal assault by the 
police on him in the melee which followed, a forest guard whc was 
a drug addict lost his life. That incident gave a handle to the police 
to arrest Laxman Naiko subsequently and finally to hang him in 
Berhampur jail on 29 March, 1943.* 


The following list is broadly illustrative of the nature of anti- 
imperialist violence which surfaced in different coastal parts of the 
province during ‘Quit India’ movement in Orissa.’ 


Month/Place Nature of Occurrence 
Aug/Kaipada ghat Attack on a peon of Munsif Court 
(Binjharpur) when he refused to handover the 


papers, he was carrying. The papers 
alongwith haversack, parwana of the 
peon were burnt down. 


Aug/Neulpur (Dharmasala) : Buming of Canal Revenue Collection 
Office. 


Aug/Jenapur ‘Military Special’ train derailed. 
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Month/Place 
Aug/ Rambag 


Aug/Jaintara 


Aug/Jagatsinghpur 


‘Aug/Akarpara, Andola 


Aug/Barada, Kharagpur, 
Kuanpal 
Aug/Mundrakhand 
Aug/Kumuda 


Sept/Jagatsinghpur 


Sept/Kendrapara 


Oct-Cuttack town 


Nature of Occurrence 


Postal runner robbed of his cash 
worth Rs.400/-. 


Police beat house with records burnt 
by nearly 1000 people armed with 
crowbars, axes and knives. The 
crowd kept saying that police/ 
Government officials should be 
killed. 


Arrested leaders ‘rescued’ from 
police custody. Telegraph wire 
cutting. 

Peasants cut the distributory bank 
without seeking the permission of 
P.W.D. authorities. 


Choukidars were stripped and left 
naked ; uniforms burnt. 
Tahsil office burnt 


Records of opium shops alongwith 
pound house burnt. 


People resisted the attempt of 
constructing a wireless and signalling 
station by picketing the proposed 
site. Prevented the coolies to work in 
the site. 


A youngman entered the room of 
S.D.O. Kendrapada and attempted 
to destroy the official papers and 
appealed to the officials to resign. 


‘Glass splinters, gramphone needles 
and broken razor blades’ strewn all 
overthe football field to spoila match 
to be played between Cuttack XI and 
B. N. Rly team. 
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Oct/Angul Dibakar Mishra led a group of people 
and took possession of Angul 
congress ashram, seized by the 
police. 


Oct/Cuttack Town Posters addressed to Hackney 
carriage and rickshaw drivers 
appeared in the carriage stand at 
Chaudhury Bazar. It contained 
threats to drivers of violent 
consequences, if they continued to 
carry Europeans. 


Nov/Napanga People entered the office room of 
Tahsildar and took away cash worth 
Rs. 700/- 

Nov/Gobindapur 42 telegraph posts were uprooted 
and wires cut down, canal lock office 
burnt down. 

IV 


The anti-feudal current inside the Quit India movement though 
significant, remained muted in the face of anti-imperialist current. 
The peasants afterall, had been drawn into the struggle to liberate the 
country first. The innumerable instances of attacks/raids/looting 
organised around colonial symbols bring out this aspect. In fact, 
attacks on kutcheries of zamindars of Kalkala, Darpan, Madhupur 
and Kanika estates of Cuttack district surfaced and villagers were 
instructed not to obey the zamindars nor to pay rents and chaukidari 
tax.® 


Besides, peasants and tribal actions in terms of ‘paddy 
extortion’, stealing of paddy from stores/houses of paddy owners, 
cutting away trees from the jungles, burning of account books of 
sahukars, looting of hats and rice-mills, and ordering the rural rich 
to organise feasts for the tribal ‘crowd’ were the other significant 
forms of anti-feudal currents which took shape in different areas of 
the province. However, broadly these forms of protest had already 
surfaced in these areas in the post-1937 phase mostly due to the 
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strengthening of krushak sangha activities and the impulse generated 
by Congress Ministry. Moreover, the shortages of food grains and 
the concerned zamindar’s pro-Government and anti-movement 
stand propelled such popular actions. 


The other notable features of the movement were the attempts 
to form ‘parallel Govt.’, ‘liberated zone’ and the adoption of the 
method of ‘guerilla warfare’. Around September, Eram in Balasore 
emerged as a militant pocket of popular mobilisation. Here, the 
local leadership was successful in establishing a virtual ‘parallel 
authority’.’ The local activists organised into Marana Sena (Death 
Squad) proclaimed by beat of drums at the village hats and on 
public roads that taxes were no more to be paid, fisherman could 
fish without taking a lease and also claimed about the existence of 
‘Congress Jail’. In this ‘Independent zone’ all Government authority 
disappeared for a shortwhile. Similarly in Talcher State, the 
prajamandal (state people’s association) had struck upon the idea 
of establishing Chasi-Mulia (peasant-workers) raj in response to the 
‘Quit India’ call of Gandhi.® Moreover in popular perception, ‘Quit 
India’ resolution came to be understood that Gandhi had allowed the 
use of violence (use of lathi) to establish a paraja raija, (peoples 
Government.). Thus, not only prajamandal units were organised at 
village, block, pragana and sub-divisional levels but also village 
headman, choukidars, school teachers, and officials of police, 
excise and revenue departments at: block levels either surrendered 
voluntarily or were made to surrernder to the locally constituted 
prajamandal authorities. 


However, the attempts to form ‘parallel Government’ or to 
adopt methods of ‘guerilla warfare’ could take place in the context 
of virtual breakdown of authority or the inaccessibility of the tracts 
in terms of flooded regions or jungles. These were however, short- 
lived phenomena which vanished in the face of all out colonial 
repression. But, these developments do point to the depth of ‘Quit 
India’ feelings in these areas. Particularly in the princely States, 
where both colonialism and the raja were bracketed together as 
sources of oppression, the popular response to any scheme evolved 
by the prajamandal leadership was momentous. 
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Vv 


The movement was marked by the participation of all classes 
except very big landlords. With the progress of the movement, 
many of the small landlords either positioned themselves neutrally 
or supported the movement both financially and in other ways. At 
least in one instance, a zamindar joined the people in the assault on 
the police.® Moreover, there was large scale erosion of loyalty at the 
subordinate levels of British bureaucracy. The clerks, peons, 
choukidars and even the police inspectors and a large number bf 
teachers, lawyers and doctors came under the spell of ‘Quit India’ 
spirit. The instances of a constable firing in the air instead of 
targetting the crowd in Khaira (Balasore), and the inspector/post- 
master going on leave knowingly on the day of the burning of the 
thana and post office in Bhandaripokhari and the indifference of 
police in arresting loca! leaders in Eram were clear indicators of the 
extent to which they had been swayed by the nationalist fervour.!° 
Besides, students, Congress ashramites often gave the lead for the 
movement in different areas.!” The wide participation of women 
was another notable feature of the movment. In Nimapara, the wife 
of local zamidar helped in the burning of Police thana.™ 


The movement was joined both by high and low castes, 
tribals, peasants and agricultural labourers./wage eamers. The 
‘crowd’ which indulged in several violent activities of Koraput 
district predominantly composed of tribals and included as well 
non-tribals and outcastes. Professionwise, the ‘crowd’ composed of 
both cultivators, agricultural and non-agricultural labourers as well 
as rural intelligentia like teachers and rural rich like naikos.” Thus, 
the unity between mustajars (landed elements) and tenants as well 
as agricultural and non-agricultural labourers bring out the fact 
clearly that Quit India struggle was characterised by broad unity 
among various social classes and castes at the social plane to a large 
extent. 


The following list which focuses on the financial standing of 
a cross-section of local leadership of Cuttack is broadly illustrative 
of the class character of the movement.“ 
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Name/Area Financial/Family Position 
Gobinda Kasta (Tirtol) Daily wage labourer, old mother, 
brother, wife, minor son. 
Pranakrishna Nath (Tirtol) No landed property, served in 


Calcutta for a monthly pay of 
Rs. 10/-; parents, wife and 
brothers. 

Sridhar Dash (Tirtol) No landed property, a priest who 
worshipped the deity and also 
begged; no family. 

Damburudhar Rai (Binjharpur): No landed property, maintained 
on the income (by selling rice) 
of his elder brother’s wife ; wife, 
minor daughter and elder 
brother’s wife. 

Bhagbat Samal (Govindapur) No income of his own, lived on 
the produce of his land, wife, 
child and two young brothers. 

Brundaban Sarangi (Mahanga): Earned about Rs. 15/- from 
Congress office, wife, 3 sons and 
daughters. 

It is worthnoting that with the arrest of the top leadership, the 
movement could be kept alive by the underground leadership which 
sought to offer guidelines to the local level activists in the entire 
province. Surenderanath Dwivedi alongwith many others had gone 
undergound and co-ordinated the agitational and organisational 
aspect of the movement by circulating various kinds of bulletins 
and pamphlets. Similarly, an inflammatory pamphlet titled ‘Do or 
Die’ supposedly originating from a ‘Bengal revolutionary’ and 
redrafted by the local leadership of North Balasore urged : ‘Mahatma 
Gandhi started this movement and dared to bring a revolution 
depending entirely on you... Poison has been administered to 
Nehru with his food and his dear daughter has been shot dead. The 
Britishers are killing the leaders of our country and you are still 
indifferent : Take the vow to ‘Do or die’ and make strenous efforts 
to plunge yourself in the blood of foreigners. Vengenance...”” 
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Integration of Princely States 


uring the phase of World WarlI, the princely chiefs and the 
British authorities combined firmly to crush the Praja- 


mandal movements inthe garjars. Faced with militant prajamandal 
movements in some of the princely states during Quit India 
struggle, the durbars sought the assistance of British Government 
to crush these movement. The colonial authorities swiftly came to 
the rescue of the durbars and organised large-scale repression 
which included massive arrest of prajamandal leaders under the 
Defence of India Rules. Many of the leaders also went underground 
to evade arrest. This in fact, created a vaccum in the prajamandal 
politics during 1943-45 phase. 


nl 


However, following the installation of Congress Ministry in 
1946 headed by Mahatab, the issue of garjat movement and its 
merger with British Orissa received immediate and crucial attention 
of the Ministry as well as the overall political leadership of the 
province. Mahatab who was,in fact a keen exponent of the idea of 
merger of garjats with Orissa province immediately after taking 
over the office of Premier, sought the cooperation of the princely 
rulers on this issue. But, realising that independence of the country 
was knocking at the door, the princely chiefs collaborated with the 
‘retreating’ colonia! authorities to hatch out plans for staying out of 
the Indian Union in case of any attempt at merger. Following this, 
the rulers of Orissa and Chhatisgarh states floated a platform called 
Eastern States Federation, (1st Aug. 1947) under the active leadership 
of R.N. Singhdeo, the Raja of Patna!. This Federation compiled a 
comprehensive constitution and also raised a joint police force 
called Eastern States Joint Police Force. Based on the financial 
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contributions of the constituent states, the Eastern states federation 
union was envisaged to be stronger than the merger with the 
provinces. In fact, the raja of Patna had suggested a theory that the 
Orissa states and the district of Sambalpur were not parts of Orissa 
as they at one time in history formed the part of so called Koshala 
territory’. This only revealed the desperate efforts on the part of the 
rulers of the states to forge an union to retain their status-quo in the 
face of popular aspiration for having democratic Governments in 
the states. 


However, with the declaration of independence in Aug. 1947, 
the popular upsurge in some of the princely states acquired intensely 
militant forms. In Nilagiri, the durbar in order to destabilise the 
prajamandal politics, won over mostly the Bathudi tribals of the 
state and trained them to oppose the prajamandal activities?. The 
tribals were given the impression that non-tribals would grab the 
lands of the tribals and thus the tribals should unite with the durbar 
vis-a-vis the prajamandal which was supposed to champion the 
cause of non-tribals essentially. Further in order to counteract the 
popular movements in the states, the durbar instigated a group of 
armed tribals to indulge in violent activities including setting fire to” 
the houses of prajamandal leaders and the looting of paddy from 
fields. But undeterred by the new tactics adopted by the durbar, the 
Nilagiri prajamandal! continued its movement in order to secure a 
responsible Government. The prajamandal issued the call for large 
scale social boycott and picketing in order to paralyse the state 
administration. The communist leaders who were quite active in the 
Nilagiri prajamandal did a big job in mobilising people and in fact 
sought to set up a ‘Azad Nilagiri Government’*. It was in this 
overall context of a near total anarchy in Nilagiri, Mahatab pleaded 
before the Government of India for stern military action against the 
state. The dominion Government in response, authorised the 
Government of Orissa to take over the administration of Nilagini. 
Finally on 14 Nov. 1947, the D.M. Balasore, Mr. N. Senapati 
accompanied by Naba Krushna Choudhury led the Orissa military 
police force and forcibly took over the administration of the Nilagiri 
state. The armed police were greeted all along the way to Nilagin. 
The communists had powerfully lent their support to the move. 
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The occupation of Nilagiri encouraged Mahatab to take up the 
issue of merger of other garjat states in a vigorous way with Patel. 
Infacct, he pressed Sardar Patel and Menon to come downto Orissa/ 
to attend the meeting of the rulers of Orissa states to settle the issue.’ 
Thus, Patel and Menon reached Cuttack on 13 Dec. to attend the 
Conference. The Congress leadership appealed to the rulers to 
voluntarily relinquish all power and authority and to cooperate to 
effect the scheme of merger, failing which, they were threatened of 
forcible take over of the durbar administration. Moreover, as the 
prajamandal leaders and activists in the states were ready to 
overthrow the princes and effect merger by force; the rulers 
accepted the scheme, of course, after initial hesitation. The merger 
of 25 states came into force from | Jan. 1948 and Mayurbhanja state 
was merged with Orissa on 1 Jan. 1949. 


Il 


In fact, the occupation of Nilagiri state marked the beginning 
of the process of merger of princely states with British India which 
climaxed with the taking over of Hyderabad State. Certainly 
therefore, Mahatab’s contribution to the making of this 
‘beginning’ and equally so to modern Indian history can hardly be 
matched. Undoubtedly, it was Mahatab who acted resolutely to 
bring about the integration of garjats with Orissa Province. 
Considered from this standpoint, he may be appropriately dubbed as 
the ‘Maker of Greater Orissa’. 
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10. Making of Swaraj : The Quit India Movement. 
1. HP, FNR, 18.3.42. 


2. HP, Report of the Liaison Officer to Government of 
Orissa and Calcutta, dt. 22.5.42/30.9.42 and 29.12.42. 


3. For Kaipara developments, refer : WWCC, ACC 30, 53, 
55,97, 98. 
HP, Spl. Report, 21.8.42 and S.P. Report, 25.8.42 ; 
For Dhamnagar, WWCC, ACC, 30 62, 98. 
HP, D.M. (Balasore) to C.S., 6.10.42 ; 
For Khaira, WWCC, ACC, 62, HP, D.M. (Balasore) to 
C.S. 6.10.42 
HP, 521/1942. 
For Eram, WWCC, ACC-59, Report of the Joint Enquiry 
by the Revenue Commissioner and 1.G. (Police), Orissa 
into Eram Firing on 28 Sept. 1942. 
HP, Spl. Report, 4.10.42. 
Sudhakar Das, Swadhinata Sangramara Bhumi Iram 
(Oriya), Cuttack, 1977. ~ Q 
For Mathili, Confidential File on Laxman Naiko, available 
at Mathili Police Station ; HP, Spl. Report 21.8.42 ; 


Session Case No. 18, of 1942, ‘Patna High Court’ s decision 
on Lakhman Naiko’. cited in Mahatab et al (ed.). History 
of Freedom Movement in Orissa, Vol. IV, pp. 44, 48. 
Inverview with Communist Leader, Sarat Patnaik (Cuttack). 
Radha Krishna Biswas Ray, Orissa Rajaniti Ebon Eka Nua 
Pradeshare Parikalpana (Oriya), 1973. 

Balabhadra Pujari, Saheed Bira Laxman Naik (Oriya), 
Bhubaneswar. 

Dasarathi Nanda, Saheed Laxman Naiko, (Oriya), 


Berhampur, 1977; for Papadahandi, HP, Spl. Report, 
70/42. 
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For Nimapara, HP, Spl. Report 16.9.42. 
HP, Report of D.M., 27.9.42. 


One also comes across intense tribal militancy in other 
parts of Koraput. For instance, 15/16 Aug. attack on Pukili 
hat and Taluk Office (Pottangi); 18 Aug, attack on 
Gunaipada shandy (market place); 20 Aug, attempt to raid 
the police station of Lachhipur, 18 Aug, attempt to ‘raid’ 
the police stations of Dasmanthpur and Padwa; 17 Aug, 
attack on liquor shop at Kongrabeda and Pushapalli; 23 
Aug, demand for food from a food store at Nuagaon. 

It is worthnoting that the tribals (mostly described as 
‘crowd’ or Congress workers’ in official reports) who 
marched in large groups to conduct such ‘attacks’/ ‘raids’ 
often shouted slogans such as : Mahatma Gandhi Ki jai, 
Congress Ki Jai, Swadhinata Miligala, Kehi Loka Govt. 
KuSistu diana, Raja Ku Sistu Diana, Government Bhagigal, 
Ae Sarkar Bandara bala hoigala, Kehi hata Panu diana, 
Yara Police Ku darana. (Victory to Gandhi and Congress, 
we have achieved swaraj, Do not pay tax tothe Government, 
Do not pay rent to the raja/mahajans, the Government is 
gone, this Government is (now) worth the hair of the 
private organ of the male body (expressed in obscene 
Oriya version), let nobody pay hat taxes, Do not be afraid 
of police). 

Or, for instance, nearly two hundred Kandhas under 
the leadership of Lima Santa marched to raid the Lachhipur 
Police Station, on 20 August and proclaimed that Lachhipur 
P.S. was abolished from that day as British Government 
was gone and Congress Government was established. 
Lima also instructed the people not to go to police station 
to report anything, nor to obey samasthanam and forest 
officials. He further stated that the dangars (hill forest) 
should be cut off and Government officials would go away 
and that no rent be paid. The ‘crowd’ threatened the 
officials with foul language and ordered the thana officers 
to resign and leave the thana building to their occupation. 
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4. Mahatab and De (ed.), History of Freedom Movement in 
Orissa Vol. IV, pp. 44-48, HP. SPI Report, 21.8.42. 
The British official version characterised the mob at Mathili 
as violent. As per the account, on 21st Aug. at Mathili 
nearly 1000 people, carrying lathis and shouting slogans 
went round ina procession under the leadership of Lakhman 
Naiko. They ‘raided’ the opium shop and destroyed the 
opium. Then, they marched into the Revenue Inspector’s 
office and destroyed the furniture there. And finally, they 
moved on to the police station. But, being obstructed by 
the police, they sang ramdhun and raised the slogans 
saying that government was no more and they would take 
possession of the police station. However, they came back 
to the nearby shandy, to hold a meeting and chalk out the 
plan of action. In the har, a ‘procession with music’ was 
organised, followed by a speech of Lakhman Naiko. He 
exhorted the audience that : ‘we are warriors. The British 
Government is gone and Mahatma Gandhi is our king. 
Maharaj of Jeypore is dead. Proceed on. Let us first loot 
and bum the police station. Let’s kill the Government 
officials and then proceed to Malkangiri and loot .the 
treasury’. 

The ‘crowd’ threatened the agent of shandy contractor 
of the har and forbade him to raise hat tax by issuing tickets 
to the sellers. The crowd also resolved to ‘loot’ the 
samasthanama office and destroy its records. As per the 
decision, the ‘crowd’ again came back to the hana shouting 
that they were warriors and would ‘murder’ all Government 
servants and burn the thana. Then, they assauited the 
police, magistrate, excise sub-inspector, local compounder. 
A forest guard of Jeypore estate was sorrounded and 
beaten to death. Nearly 15 officials sustained injuries. This 
situation led to 18 rounds of police firing, killing 4 people 
and injuring 3 others. The huge ‘crowd’ was determined to 
attack all the government offices as well as office of the 
Jeypore Estate located at Mathili. Besides, many willingly 
courted arrest, thus overcrowding the jail. 
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But in all probability, the ‘crowd’ under Lakhman’s 
guidance remained peaceful. The ‘crowd’ however wanted 
to defy the orders of authority by holding a méeting and 
hoisting the congress flag in the police station as a symbol 
of defiance and to court arrest. In fact, many willingly 
courted arrest and overcrowded the jail. Besides, it was the 
police firing that killed Ramayya, the forest guard and 
another 10 demonstrators. 


Even Lakhman fell down in a nearby drain and lay 
unconscious. Ramayya also fell down in the same drain. 


In orderto have an idea of the nature and extent of the attack 
on colonial symbols the following-sources are relevant. 


HP, Spl. Report 74/42, 28.8.42. 
HP, Spl. Report 48/42, 23.8.42. 


WWCC, ACC - 30, 55, 97, 98; 28.8.42/14.9.42/17.8.42/ 
10.9.42/21.8.42/24.8.42. 


HP, Spl. Report 83/42, 19.9.42. 

HP, Spl. Report, 46/42. 

WWCC, ACC-78, 13.9.42, 15.11.42. 

WWCC, ACC-—30, 9.9.42, 21.8.42, 28.11.42, 10.9.42. 
WWCC, ACC-53, 11.10.42, 15.10.42. 

WWCC, ACC43, 15.10.42. 

HP, Report of S.D.O. to D.M. Cuttack, 7.9.42. 

HP, 1.G. Report, 31.12.42. 

HP, DM’s Report, 4.12.42. 


-HP, Report of S.P. 20.11.42/21.11.42. 


HP, Report of SDM Jajpur to D.M. Cuttack, 7.12.42. 
HP, Repcrt of Chief Secy. 29.8.42. 

WWCC, ACC-98. 

HP, Enquiry Report, 26.10.42. 
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HP, Spl. Report 102/42. 
Pabitra Mohan Pradhan, Mukti Pathe Sainika, (Oriya) 
Vol. I, PP. 120-128, Cuttack, 1979. 


Talcher Prajamandal Itinasa Committee, Talcher 
Prajamandal (Congress) Ra Itihasa (Oriya), pp. 49-50, 
p. 107. 


Similarly, Baishnaba Patnaik (Dhenkanal State) 
organised a Marana Sena (Suicide squad) who almost took 
over the police station at Murhi on 26 Aug, followed by 
looting of armoury and burning of Revenue, Forest, and 
S.D.O. office and the Police station. So also, the debottar 
granary of Malpara was looted and paddy distributed 
among the people. Besides, the account books of the 
sahukars were burnt/destroyed. 


(Refer HP, Dhenkanal Report, 29.8.42 ; 2/3/4-10-42 and 
B. Rath, Quit India Movement in Orissa, 94-100. 
Cuttack —- 1995) 
9. HP, Spl. report 66/42, 29.8.42. 
WWCC, ACC-5S5. 
At Bari (Cuttack), people set the house of Gokhei Jena 

(a fellow villager, who had disobeyed the collective decision 
of the villagers to boycott the police and not to sell articles 
to them) on fire. Gokhei was seriously assaulted and his 
property looted for the twin crimes of helping the police 
and not joining the anti-police demonstration. In fact, 
Gobardhan Phuan, a Zamindar of the village was in the 
forefront of this anti-police activities. 

19. HP, File 521/1942, WWCC -— ACC-62. 
HP, Spl. report 16/42, 21.8.42, 25.8.42. 


Report of the Joint Enquiry by the Revenue Commissioner 
and 1.G. (Police), Orissa into Eram Firing on 28 Sept. 
1942, pp. 1-6. 
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11. 


Sudhakar Das, Swadhinata Sangramara Bhumi Iram 
(Oriya) pp. 22-23, Cuttack, 1977, HP, Report of C.S., 
25.8.42. 


Infact, Das locates the linkage between the local leadership 
of Eram and the Gandhian ashram at Bari. Besides, despite 
ban on Congress ashrams, the ashramites of Bari, 
Jagatsinghpur, Kendupatna and many other centres in 
Cuttack remained very active participants in the’ 42 struggle. 


12. HP, Report 18.42, 16.9.42. 
HP, Report of D.M. Puri, 27.9.42. 
13. Dasarathi Nanda, op. cit., pp. 118-120. 
Nanda tells us about the social composition of the ‘crowd’ 
arrested in connection with Mathili police station incident. 
He gives the following list. 
Tribals Caste Occupation 
Bhumiyas — 36  Gandas — 3 Naikos — 13 
Kandhas — 5 Paikas/Ranas— 22 Cultivators comprising 
Outcastes — 3 Naikos — 45 
Others — 5 Agricultural and 
non-agricultural 
labour — 8 
Teacher — 1 
14. WWCC, ACC - 49. 
15. WWCC, ACC - 57 


We are told that by the time Dwivedi was arrested in 
October, he had already drafted seventeen bulletins. Some 
of the bulletins were titled as follows : ‘Instruction from the 
Congress — Don’t pay Fine’, ‘Congress Message’, ‘What 
is to be done on Gandhiji’s birthday on 2 October’, ‘To the 
Merchants, Marwaris of the Country’, “Words for Police 
Officers”, ‘Devi Aradhana’ (Prayer to Goddess Durga) 
and ‘Country and Duty’. 

Devi Aradhana, describing imperialism, fascism, and 
nazism as ‘demons’, called for : 
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*...the demons have become weak by war and bloodshed 
... Better have risings now, awake ! 
Exhibit your lion’s strength. Inhabitants of India ! better 
look up once how the barbarous Germany is shaking at the 
assault of 18 crores of people of Soviet Russia ... Let a 
stream of blood flow by your bloodshed. Play a bloody 
holi. ‘The real worship of the Mother (Durga) will be 
performed by human blood, hibiscus. She will only be 
satisfied by the offer of independence ... Out of this crisis 
will emerge truth, salvation and the age of happiness’. 
Similarly, the pamphlet ‘country and duty’ exhorted 
the detective police : 
‘Brother detectives ! Try to resign at the call of the country. 
He who can’t resign may retain service and embarass the 
Government through service. Don’t submit any secret 
information which will be to be the advantage of 
countrymen ; ... Try to cause its (British Goonda 
Government) rvination. Oust it from India. Don’t be enemy 
of this country neglecting this golden opportunity of yours 


and your brethren’. 


11. Integration of Princely States 


1. 


2. 
£ 


4. 
5. 


Sunit Ghosh, Orissa in Turmoil, A study in Political 
Development, Bhubaneswar, 1970s. 

Ibid. 

Information based on the following sources. 

Mahatab, Sadhanara Pathe, (Oriya), pp. 26-33, pp. 322- 
337. Sunit Ghosh, op. cit. 

Mahatab, Beginning of the end, pp. 253-259, Cuttack, 
1972. 

Biswamoy Pati, Resisting Domination, op. cit. pp. 226- 
228. 

Pati Provides a valuable account of the role of the 
Communists in Nilagiri Prajamandal’s struggle during 
this phase. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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length regarding their nature of participation in the struggle for 
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recitation of poems and above all their language of politics have 
provided a certain vigour to the making of this study on the national 
movement in Orissa. 
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Mr. Pitambara Mohanta (Jashipur, Mayurbhanja) 
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Abbreviations 

AICC -~- All India Congress Comittee. 

AISPC - All India State Peoples Conference. 

CDM - Civil Disobedience Movement. 

CS — Chief Secretary. 

CW — Collected Works 

DCC — District Congress Committee. 

DM — District Magistrate. 

FNR — Fortnightly Report. 

HP — Home Political Department 

JAR — Indian Annual Register. 

NCO — Non Cooperation: Movement 

OLAP .- Orissa Legislative Assembly 
Proceedings. 

OPAI -~- Orissa Police Abstract Intelligence. 

OSPX - Orissa States People’s Conference. 

PCC — Provincial Congress Committee. 

RJRR ~- Report of the Joint Enquiry by the 

Revenue Cominissioner and 1.G. (Police) 
Onissa into Eram firing. 

Spl. — Special 

UPCC -~- Utkal Proviricial Ceangress Committee. 

WWCC - Who’s who compilation Committee 
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